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f< The Unjoiown* 

■" r I IHE blistering August sun had burned the surface 

-L of the adamantine, skell road into a fine scorch- 
ing powder. Then the fitful ocean breezes had caught up 
the chalky dlist and covered the scrawny shrubbery and 
.^ stuijyted' trees beside the road, spreading «11 with a 

mantle of white so that at first glance it gave the 
iinpressionj of an early snow storm. To-day there was 
very little air stirring and the long absence of rain had 
parched and craoked the earth. The flowers drooped 
"i their heads listlessly, the leaves were still and the op- 

■:- pressive heat had even driven the shore birds to the 

, ? cool recesses of the woods on the hills beyond. The hot 

f air seemed deadly in its intensity and yet it evidently 

* had no terrors for the two men who were going 

along the road. One rode a bicycle, and by his 
side jogged a man who moved in a manner denot- 
ing suppleness and strength. The latter had an 
,./ appearance so striking that one upon gazing at 

J; him would immediately take a second look. He 

sC was nearly six feet tall, broad of shoulder, thick, as 

j^l to neck and spaxe of limb, but it was his countenance 

that attracted' attention. He had the smooth face of 
a young man., yet there was something old about it. The 
drops of perspiration, which had left tracks from cap 
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to neck, did not tend to make his feiature® attractive, 
but his look of dogged determination could not be 
obliterated. It was a strong face, lightened by deep set, 
dear blue eyes, and below a chin of such goodly propor- 
tions that many of his adversaries had called it a 
'' mark/' and yet failed to find it with the punch neces- 
sary to " put him away." However, his appearance was 
hardly that of a prize fighter out for his morning run, 
with liis trainer on the bicycle as pace-maker. 

" Red " Kelly had trained numerous fighters and his 
fiery, close cropped hair and pug-f ace had adorned many 
a ringside^ and yet he had never handled a real world's 
champion. Ah, but he had one now! His present 
charge h^d fought his way with almost lightning rapidity 
to the front rank in the past year, and in the twelve 
contests, the last four of which had been under " Eed's " 
experienced eye, his man had " won out the meal tickets 
for the stable with a right arm jolt," as "Red" tersely 
expressed it. Kelly saw him one night in a ten-round 
preliminary at the Niational Club with " Kid " O^Brien, 
a famous " trisl horse." In the second round the right 
went to the " Kid's " jaw and it was all over. Kelly 
lost no time in looking up the mian with the punch. He 
learned that the winner was an Unknown from some- 
where in the west. For several moniths the newcomer 
had been boxing in preliminaries anid up to that time 
had not known defeat. Kelly was " next " to a wealthy 
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y,, politician who patronized the ring and Kelly lost no 

X time in telling him of The Unknown. The next day 

V they hunted up the new fighter, dosed business arrange- 

.ir ments with him and from that time to the present he 

;'; had fought his matches under "Red's'' management^ 

; the financial backing being furnished by the politician, 

'.^ Of him they learned absolutely nothing. When he 

::, did speak it was in words different than anything to 

?' which they had ever listened outside of a theater, and 

- ; all they ever got from him in' regard to himself was 

that he had agreed to fight for them and that he would 

'^i do so. " And," he added shortly, with a look at " Eed " 

l". which gave that worthy a creepy feeling, "with me this 

^ is purely a. matter of business and as long as you keep 

... your end of the bargain I shall do likewise. I hate 

prize fighting and its environment of crooked politicians, 

.. state-prison candidates and bums, and the duration of 

my connection with you is governed entirely by my 

financial conditian. Who I am or where I came from 

is none of your business, and please be good enough to 

remember this." To which " Eed " simply said, " Tee, 

^' ' sir." 

Afterward he told his political friend all about it 
and when he had described as best he could what The 
Unknown had said, stuck out his chin, extended one 
hand, palm downward- and asked: "Now, what d6 , 
you think of that, hey ?" 
■-i^ 5 
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WALLOPS. 

So far the success of The Unknown ha,d been complete 
and after all, the big end of the purses spoke better than 
words to " Red." In time he began to be spoken of as 
" Kelly's Unknown/' and here he was at last, aft«r 
weeks of newspaper wrangling and prize ring diplomacy, 
matched to box Charlie Ryan^ the middleweight cham- 
pion of the world. The match had been made for " one 
hundred and fifty-eight pounds, weigh in at the ringside, 
for a purse of ten thousand dollars, winner take all, for 
the middleweight championship of the world " — -accord- 
ing to the articles of agreement The sporting pages of 
the newspapers were fuU of the coming " boxing exhi- 
bition," •Sind many were the conjectures as to the real 
name of " Kelly's Unknown." The betting had begun 
and two to one was freely offered on Ryan with few 
takers, even though the fight was nearly a monitk away. 
Kelly had brought The Unknown to this spot on the 
southern coast of Long Island because Oceanview was 
but a short disitance from New York, where the fiight 
was to take place, and because its good air, fine bath- 
ing, and ordinarily smooth roads were excellent for 
training purposes. For the past, week Kelly and his 
" stable," as the retinue of rubbers and " workout " 
boxers are known to the devotees of pugilism, h^d been 
at Oceanview. The training quarters were situated half 
a mile from the summer colony and the fact that a 
prize fighter and his handlers Were domiciled within this 
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distance of the wealthy summer visitors did not bring 
Captain Band, the owner of the property, into very 
strong favor with them. 

Men have to train no matter what the temperature 
may be and the road work seemed unusually long to 
Kelly this morning. He thought it was thQ hardest 
of all their daily ten-mile runs, but if it was arduous 
to The Unknown he gave no sign. Kelly kept up a 
running fire of comment and advice which was an- 
swered by an occasional nod of the head but nothing more. 

" The game ain't nothin' to what it used to be " 
Kelly was saying. " Oh me, oh my, just think of 
that coin we got in New Orleans! But the boys has 
gone back, too. They don't last like they used to. I 
s'pose it's because of the old sa.yin', that the pail what 
goes fer the growler too often is sure to get broke. Any- 
way, these pikers ain't bred right Maybe the old 
timers wasn't housebroken but they would take the gafF 
ais long as they could see and some of them when they 
couldn't N'owadays most of them are lookin' glass 
fighters and they're mongrels. Thlose is the fellers 
when they gets hurt with a wallop they don't come out 
of their comer with a smile. I likes horse racin' 'cause 
I believe in blood. If a horse, or a dog/ or a chicken, 
or a fighter, is. bred right I'll take a chance with him 
every time. I ain't got no use fer nothin' on earth if 
it ain't gama Why, if my dog wouldn't come out to 
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the scratch, if he could walk, I'd kill him dead. And 
thja-t's where you are all to the good, and where Mr. 
Champeen Ryan is a two spot. Oh, I, know he's the 
dbiampeen all right, all right," said "Red" as The 
Unknowni looked at him questioningly, "but he ain't 
never Tbeem, hurt very bad, and I know that when some- 
body does get to him where he can feel it he'll squeal. 
He takes a lot of punches but it don't hurt him 'cause 
some people can be hit and not have it hurt 'em. Ma- 
ture just fi:sed 'em like a turtle, you can pound 'em on 
the shell and still nothin' doin'. But fer mine — give 
me the boy that gets hurt, who knows he's hurt and 
knows his chance is good for being put dk>wn for the 
eoimt^ but who still goes in and mixes it up. I once 
read about a brakeman who caught his foot in a frog 
and when he sees that he is all in he turns and faces 
the eingine, N'ow if that had been me I'd butted that 
engine when it got near enough. Ketch on ? " 

They plcKlded along in silence for a few minutes when 
an ©bject appeared in the road ahead and Kelly re- 
marked; "Another of them red devil wagons a 
comin\" The automobile came along with a roar and 
then whizzed by leaving clouds of dust to mark its de- 
parture. The Unknown noticed that it was of the low 
raciiig type and that it contained a man and two *girls, 
on© of whom, in the fleeting glimpse he obtained of her, 
appeared to be strikingly beautiful. 
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" Tom Jordan and the two daughters of old man 
Brown who made his money in Wall street/' said 
Kelly briefly : " I used to see them girls in Central Park 
last spring when me and Young Sullivan was doin' road 
work there. Jordan is rich too and don't do nothin' 
but steer his dinky ambulance filler 'cross the country, 
but I hear he is a thoroughbred', at that Whew, but 
it's sufferin' hot ! You was a sucker to sign fer one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight at the ringside. He thinks he's 
got such a cinch that he'd taken you on at one hundred 
and sixty, and those two pounds means all this sweat 
fer nothin'. Come, Jonesey, hit her up ; its only a mile 
to the house." Soon after their first interview Kelly 
had asked The Unknown what his real name was, and 
upon being told that it was Jones had since called him 
" Jonesey." 

They quickened their pace and had gone but a short 
distance when they heard the chuck-a-chuck of an au- 
tomobile from behind, and upon turning around The 
Unknown saw that it was the same party, but they 
were going much slower th^n before. He stopped and 
they passed on. Looking at the occupants of the vehicle 
he saw that all but the girl whom he had previously 
noticed seemed unaware of his presenca She looked 
at him steadily but with well-bred indifference. She 
was indeed very beautiful. A healthy out-door life 
had marked her face with a rich tan, and her large 
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brown eyes skowedi a depth, of sweetness in her nature 
all foreign to the cool haughtiness with which she now 
surveyed the man in the road. The brisk run of the 
madiine had blown her brown hair about in riotous 
confusion and the absence of a hat showed a. wealth of 
it Did she gaze at him in ani attempt at subjugation? 
Strong in the power oif her beauty and with a fascina- 
tion untold she still looked, and then — her eyes fell 
before his. Her face changed color slightly and she 
raised a hand to her head to arrange her hair. The 
next instant something white fell from the automobile 
to the road and when he reached it he saw it was a 
handkerchief. He picked it up and the girl said: 

"Oh, Mr. Jordon please wait, I have dropped my 
handkerchief." As the machine stopped she added: 
"No, don't get out. This man has it and will bring 
it to me." 

The Unknown approached and it seemed as if he 
would. The girl extended her hand and their eyes 
met again, but after an instant's pause The Unknown 
^valked by her and deliberately tossed the handkerchief 
to the man in the front seat who caught it deftly. 

The girl stiffened perceptibly^ bit her lips in vexa- 
tion and as The Unknown started away she called out: 

" Here, sir ! " and he paused. " This fellow's civility 
deserves a reward," she continued and, nervously open- 
ing her purse, took out a coin hastily and tossed it at 

10 
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Mb fee* in the dust. He picked it up and touched his 
cap respectfully but his eyes were smiling at her mock- 
ingly. She turned her back to him, spoke to the man 
and as the automobile nioved away, the other girl ex- 
claimed : " Why, Nan how absurd' to allow 

yourself to feel in any way what that common fellow 
did! Tour face is positively red." 

Kelly had continued on his wheel for some distance 
and now stood waiting for The Unknown to come up 
with him. 

" Wihat's doin', ' Jonesey ' V he asked. 

" Nothing much," replied the other with a far-away 
look in his eyes. " See what I earned by picking up a 
handkerchief ! " and he displayed the coin. 

^^ Hoi, yoi, yoi ! a five toUar golt vun ! '' exclaimed 
his tr'ainer. ' " Say, but they're rotten with ^ cush.' 
But maybe she made a mistake." 

^^ I guess she did," said The Unknown thoughtfully, 
and, he added, " two of them." 

Early the next morning The Unknown appeared in 
his bathing suit and, running down the little wharf, 
dove smoothly into the water. When he came up he 
turned on his back and saw Kelly standing in the 
doorway. 

" I may go as far as Sentinel Rock " he called out. 
"Iti looks squally and if it comes up rough I'll go 
ashore and walk back." 

11 
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Sentinel Rock rose from tte water directly in front 
of the settlement proper, of Oceanview. It lay about 
two hundred yards off shore, and was' a favorite objec- 
tive point for the strong swimmers. The Unknown 
was well on his way before he felt the breeze freshen- 
ing from the southeast and soon the waves grew larger. 
It did not bother him any, but he made up his mind, 
considering the arduous day's work ahead, that he 
would not swim back in the rough sea. As he went on 
witii steady strokes he noticed that no one appeared to 
be stirring about the cottages. It was not even break- 
fast time for the fashionable folk, and he wondered if 
they had any idea of the exhiliaration in an early 
mora log's sea bath. He loved to feel the force of the 
spray as a wave broke now and then and the water 
dashed over him. The taste of the brine and the cool 
water surging about seemed to call up his surplus enr 
ergy and he swam on with increased vigor in every 
stroke. Sentinel Eock was now but a stone's throw 
away, 

'^ A good place to dive," he thought^ " and a nice lit- 
tle swim from there to shore." He looked toward 
the beach , then suddenly stopped and began to tread 
water. What he saw was a girl swimming with! short 
strokes and now and then she turned and floated on her 
back, evidently resting. At intervals a large wiave broke 
over her and as he swam rapidly toward her he could 
^ 12 
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see tbat she was making little progress. She did not 
see him until he was within a few feet of her and when 
he asked her if she needed assistajioe she looked at him 
an instant and then shook her head. He had recognized 
her immediately as the girl who tossed the money at 
his feet the day before and he saw that she remembered 
him. For a few feet he swam silently by hBr side. 
Evidently her destination was Sentinel Rock which 
was now fifty feet away, but The Unknown knew by her 
actions that she was very tired. 

" Put your hand on my shoulder," he said and, me- 
chanically, she obeyed. In this way they reached the lee 
of the rock and he assisted her on it. She was com- 
pletely exhausted, and he waited for her to recover. 

" Tour presence .was very fortunate for me " she 
finally said, " and I am very grateful for your help. It 
seemed to grow rough all in a moment and I was too 
far out to turn back when I found myself growing tired. 
I take this swim generally in the morning before break- 
fast, but there is usually some one with me." 

She looked at him but he turned his eyes to the east 
whjBOPe the sun was splashing the sea with crimson. 
Tesfterday she was haughty, strong in her beauty and 
conscious of her power, but to-day there was naught but 
gratitude in her glance and embarrassment in her 
manner. ^ 

"I am glad that I was able to assist you," he re- 
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pliedj *^ and may I help you when you feel strong 
enough to return ? " 

*' If you would be so good/' she answered', smiling at 
him ratter mischievously, and then after a pause, dur- 
ing which The Unknown refused to meet her glance, 
she said; 

" I am iliss Brown, and perhaps you will find time 
to look me up soon." 

"Yes, thank you," he said, flushing slightly, "my 
name is — William Jones, I am staying down the 
beach," 

" I noticed the ^ S ' on your jersey yesterday. I 
hav6 never before seen that initial on that color." 

He eyed her searchingly for an instant and his face 
grew to a duller red as he answered : " I grad'uated 
from Stanford University." 

'^ What special prowess won the ^ S ' ? " she asked. 

"Football." 

" Of course, how stupid of me ! That is what you 
were training for yesterday,. wasn't it?" 

" I hope you will pardon me, Miss Brown, but really 
w^ ought to go back," he said. 

They slid into the water and at his suggestion she 
placed a hand on each shoulder. She thought it was 
strange for a football player to wear his hair short, 
but this was forgotten^ in her admiration for the speed 
ha displayed in going through the water and in the 
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workings of the musdes of his shoulders, which felt like 
oords of steel beneath her hands. They scrambled 
through the surf, up out of reach of the foam and, ex- 
tending her hand, the girl said: ' 

" Don't you think you were rude to me yesterday ? '^ 

The Unknown held her hand for an instant and she 
noticed his melancholy manner. His eyes looked into 
hers but he seemed to see something far away. In spite 
of herself she waited for his answer in suspense, fascin- 
ated by his vague resentment and withal conscious of 
a tingling of shame. 

" Perhaps I was, but I thought you were simply try- 
ing to override me with your beauty and I resented it,'* 
he replied gloomily. 

" Well," she hastened to say, " everything seemed so 
peculiar. I knew you were a gentleman and yet the 
mam with you was such a queer, looking person.'' 

Again his face reddened and she continued in a con- 
fused manner; "but you will drop id. soon, will you 
not, and allow father to personally thank you for your 
kindness this morning ? " 

"Yes, very soon I hope, and until then goodi-bye,"^ 
he said gently. 

Turning abruptly he started on a run along the 
smooth hard beach. Just before rounding the point he 
looked and saw her standing near the cottage. Acting 

On the impulse he waved his hand and he saw 

her hand wave in reply. 
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One evening a week later Kelly said to The Un- 
]alo\^^l : ^^ The air is good and cool to-night Jonesey, 
and you'd better take a walk before you go to bed^" 
Wten lie stepped outside it was dark. The tide was 
oiity and w-alkiug through the eel grass he soon reached 
tie beach which spread out before him, hard and level 
as a billiard table. The sky was overcast but the white 
sand lightened his way completely. The cool breezes 
fanned hia face, and the salt air was a tonic which 
filled his lungs at every breath, but he heeded it not 
Out on the bar the swish-swash, swish-swash of the 
waves droned monotonously, but all other sounds were 
hushed* The still beauty of the summer night had no 
fascination for him; his thoughts were elsewhere. He 
walked rapidly with his eyes on the ground and came 
to himself suddenly as he rounded the point when he 
heard the faint sound of distant music. The Surf 
Houae^ which was the principal hojel, was ablaze with 
light It was situated but a short distance from the 
water^ >and The Unknown continued his way until he 
could see the white gowns moving about on the wide 
veranda and hear the laughter of the guests. The music 
resolyed itself into a dreamy waltz, and then he realized 
for the first time that it Was the evening for the regular 
weekly hop at the hotel. For a moment he stood mo- 
tionless and then suddenly became aware that a figure 
was seated on a sand dune within a few feet of him. 
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It arosa and theai samething in the poise, he could not 
tell what, told him it was slia Going to her he asked : 

"Is it yon?" 

" Yes/' she answered in a low voice, " I have been 
watching you and wondering why you have not been 
to see me." ^ 

" I intended to," he replied, " but — ^business matters 
detained me. How is it you are not dancing?" 

" The dance has just started," she answered. " It 
is* the first number and I wandered down here for a 
moment to get a breath of air. My card is full and I 
suppose somebody will come for me presently." 

There was reproach in her manner, and he realized 
that he could no longer afford to be arraigned before 
the bar of her vague suspicion. She waited for him to 
speak but he only bowed bis head,, censcious of the soft 
fire of her eyes on his hair, and mindful of the fact 
tkat she knew there was something about himself for 
him to explain, and that she was anxious to know — 
because she oared. The music rose and fell alluringly 
and for an instant he had the mad desire to pick her 
up in his arms and carry her off — he knew not where. 

Well — he drew a deep breath — be had put his 
hand to the plow, there must be no turning back. It 
was too lait© for subterfuge. He would not deceive 
further. Well he knew that what he had to tell 
her would be his undoing, that the gates of 
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paradise would shut against him forever, but 
— 'SO be itl Raising his head he looked at 
her and saw the appeal in her glanoa What she 
saw in his eyes caused her to place a hand to her 
heart as though suddenly startled and she trembled like 
a leaf shakeni by the wind. In a voice low and intense 
he began : 

"There is much you should know" — but just 
then somebody ran down the steps from the hotel ver- 
anda, and a masculine voice called out: 

" Oh, Miss Brown ! I say. Miss Brown, are you out 
here?" 

An instant later The Unknown glided away in the 
darkness and she waited- the coming of her partner, ab- 
solutely speechlesa She was ashamed and proud, hu- 
miliated and happy, filled with wild rage at him and 
at herself, and frightened withal. Without reason, or 
thought, or right, he had drawn her to him and deliber- 
aftely kissed her aad she had — ^returned it. 

^ « ^ -K: ^ # « 

The boxing contingent had converted Captain Hand^a 
bam into a temporary gymnasium where, after his 
morning run. The Unknown finished his first half of 
every day's work by punching the bag, tossing the big 
medicine ball, working the chest weights and wrist 
machine, and skipping the rope, followed by a brisk 
rubbing dowi^ and a thorough massage treatment, which 
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left him with a voracious appetite for his midday meaL 
In the afternoon he Kmbered up on the punching bag 
and then boxed four rounds with each of the three 
" workout '' boxers in the "stable." After this he was 
at liberly to take a walk, fish, go sailing, or amuse him- 
self in any way he chose. 

One afternoon, a week after the danoe at the Stirf 
House, as The Unknown and Andy Johnson were put- 
ting on the well-worn five ounce gloves for the first 
bout, Kelly suddenly "appeared and said : " Say fel- 
lers, there's a swell mob outside from down the beach 
waitin' fer you to git into some clothes before they 
comes in. They want to see you box and they'll be in- 
side as soon as doors open. Andy, you'll have to put 
on your glad rags 'cause they won't stand fer nothini^ 
but a Bowery grin. I guess that bathin' suit of yours 
'11 do you, Jonesey." 

Then going up to The Unknown and eying him for 
an instant searchingly, he continued: 

" You look kinder white. I hope you ain't gettin' too 
fine. Do you feel good ? You want to do your prettiest 
to-day 'cause that girl what gave you the V is in the 
party and she's entitleid to a ringside seat" 

The Unknown turned abruptly and grasped the wrist 
machine with a vigor which caused Kelly to remon- 
strate with him. 

There were six in the visiting party, and when 
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they entered the bam The Unkaown and John- 
eon were boxing their first round. The pace 
was furious and The Unknown danced in and 
out with the grace of a panther, rocking his op- 
ponent's head back with a straight left, apparently 
whenenrer he desired, and then defending himself from 
the other's blows so cleverly that the men were im- 
mensely interested in the scene. As The Unknown 
side-stepped and got out of the way of one of John- 
son^a rushes his eyes left the other boxer for an instant 
and he saw her. The look of disgust and horror on her 
face told him plainer than words what she thought. 
He turned and blocked Johnson's blows by sheer luck 
for his head was in a whirl and the despair of death in > 
his heart. How he got through the round he never 
knewj but after an age Kelly called time and he walked 
to his chair mechanically. Kelly noticed his unusual 
pallor and anxiously asked him if he felt all right. 
He nodded that he did. The visitors were laughing and 
chatting and The Unknown glanced across the room 
and saw her looking up to Jordan vdth a smile on her 
face. They began another round and The Unknown's 
work was of such an order that Kelly cursed roundly 
under his breath. Just before the call of time for the 
end of the round The Unknown tried a right swing and 
missed' by almost a foot. He heard her laugh at his 
awkwardness and this pulled him together. He looked 
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at her, again as he sat in his^ chair and she gazed through 
him out the open door into the background of marsh 
and fields. But he was beyond the sting of her indif- 
ference. Her laugh at his wild swing had goaded him 
and now, manlike, he wanted to smash everything within 
reach ! The color came back to his face, and the thought 
that she could make light of hia degradation and hu- 
miliation brought every bit of his fighting blood to the 
surface. He was wild with rage and yet he knew he 
must appear calm. 

"Prize figjiters are a disgrace to civilization," he 
heard her say as Kelly called time for the third tound. 
His eyes were -nothing but two small slits when he 
moved to the center of the floor and then — Johnson lay 
flat on his back on the mat. There was a feminine cry 
of alarm and The Unknowm stepped back and waited 
for the fallen boxer to arise. He got up directly and 
then with a rush went for The Unknown, who laughed 
sneeringly and beat him back without mercy. When 
time was called poor Johnson was reeling about and 
Kelly said to him : 

" That'll be about all from you." He had ceased to 
worry about The Unknown's physical condition. 

While D^nny Welch was putting on the gloves and 
getting ready for the second workout Kelly told The 
Unknown that " the swells wants a knock down to you " 
and he walked over to where the visitors stood. They 
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Botioed his ease of maimer and marvelled at his graceful 
acknowledgmient of the introduction. 

Jordan began, " You do not look like a prize fighter 
Mr. er .'' 

" Jonee," said The Unknown, with just the flicker of 
a smile. 

^' Ohj jeSj Jones," said Jordan eying The Unknown 
critically- 

" I guess that most fighters are bad enough," te re- 
plied, " but they are painted worse than they really 
are." 

'^ Of course, you expect to win." 

^\1 know I shall win anything for which I set out," 
said The Unknown with conviction, and his eyes rested 
for a moment upon Miss Brown. 

** If I am not mistaken," she hastened to say, " you 
very kindly picked up my handkerchief for me on the 
Durham turnpike," and then she added patronizingly: 
" Ohj yesj I saw you once." 

^' I could not forget such a momentous occasion," he 
replied, ajid he added : " Oh, yes, I do remember meet- 
ing you once/' At this she moved away with a shrug 
of her shoulders and began pushing the punching bag 
back and forth in a most absent-minded manner. 

A red mist seemed to float across The Unknown's 
vision and when Kelly said : " All right, Jonesey, 
come on," he walked towaird his new opponent with his 
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calmness and good judgment thrown to the four winds 
of heaven. 

There was much for the visitors to talk about aa they 
wended their way homeward, but the girls did not real- 
ize that they had enjoyed the unique distinction of 
probably being the only members of the feminine sex 
to witness the complete knocikt>ut of two men within a 
period of two minutes, caused by The Unknown's 
deadly right hand. And the men never told them. 

The hard training was coming to k dose. It was 
now three days before the championship battle, and The 
Unknown had not seen her since the visit to the train- 
ing quarters. He realized how hopeless it all was for 
him, and yet he had sworn to himself that she should 
hear his story. Sometime he would tell her how he had 
sold his birthright, and how much different it would 

have been with him had he known her before he 

slipping on a coat he walked rapidly from the house to 
the shore and then along the beach in the direction of 
the cottages. A full moon hung suspended over the 
ocean. Its reflection on the water to the shore was like 
a huge, quivering bar of silver. There was no sea run- 
ning and all life seemed hushed by the beauty of the 
scene. As he walked on he could distinguish a boat in 
the glittering path of the moon, and then he heard the 
music of a guitar and a man singing. In spite of him- 
self a sob rose in his throat. That happiness which 
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came to others wa5» ix^ be denied liiin. At any rate, win 
or lose the comiiig contest, he would begin his life -anew, 
live like a man and seek an occupation which would 
be an honor to himself. 

The cottages were built in a row on a bluflf about 
fifty yards back of high-water mark, and between the 
shore and the cottages was a well-kept macadam road- 
way. Bordering the water-side of this road were small 
open, pavilions belonging to the different houses, and 
here the residents spent most of their evenings watch- 
ing the surf roll in or listening to the hotel orchestra. 
The Erown cottage was the handsomest of the many 
dwellings, and made conspicuous by the large amount 
of land it occupied. 

Wheal he reached the settlement The Unknown took 
to the road and walked briskly along. In the Brown 
pavilion sat a ^rl with her arms on the railing and her 
face resting in her hands. Her eyes were seaward, 
looking out and beyond the moon's splendor, for she 
saw it not. By her side was a Boston terrier whose soft 
eyes and dejected attitude seemed to share the melan- 
choly manner of his mistress. A growl from the dog 
gave warning of the approach of some one and, looking 
down the road, she perceived a man coming along rap- 
idly in her direction. The smart Panama hat and im- 
maculate flannel suit were a strange attire for The Un- 
known and she did nJot recognize him until he had 
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crossed the walk and stood before her. The terrier 
jumped at him but he caught the dog, gave it a sharp 
cuff or two and^ then dropped the animal which imme- 
diately sought the protection of its mistress. The girl 
arose with flashing eyes and started to speakj but he 
motioned her back to her seat and began: 

" I shall not detain you long but you must hear what 
I have to say.'' 

"Must?" 

" Yes. I have no explanation to offer for the prize 
fighter called The Unknown, but I want you to learn yon 
were not mistaken in your opinion. of me before you 
found out my present occupation. You know I am a 

prize fighter, you thought I must have been 

something else, and I want you to be sure that you were 
right in your opinion." 

" I am sure you have never been anything but a prize 
fighter and positive that you will never be anything 
else," she said contemptuously. 

" Perhaps not, to you," he replied evenly^ " but as 
. this is probably the last time you will ever see me I ask 
you to be fair, if not generous." 

" You are very presumptuous," she said with wither- 
ing scom^ "Why should I care what you are now or 
what you think you are not ? I do not choose to waste 
a single thought on you. Will you be good enough to 
go or shall I call for some one ?" 
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*^Call him, or them, and I will wait," he replied, 
with a smile which waa not pleasant to see. " Then I 
sha/n't he confronted with this possibility again," he 
added and seated himself grimly. 

" Of course," she said disdainfnlly, " you would not 
be conteiited unless brawling. I refuse to please you. 
However^ I can go myself." 

^* You will not," he said decisively. " First^ because 
I sha^nH let you and last because you don't want to." 

She turned her head away and, humming as though 
to herself, idly drummed upon the railing. Her studied 
indifierenoe apparently was not notioed for he con- 
tinued; 

"You know I am — different — from — from what 
I seem to be." 

"Absurd!" 

" Yefl^ you do ! I saw you looking at my college pin 
a moment since and you know ." 

" How dare you keep me here," she exclaimed with 
eudden heat^ " and compel me to listen ! " 

'^ Because I want you to know that you are a school 
friend of my sister and because you told her once you 
did not believe her brother guilty of a crime, and for 
that belief John Willard thanks you from the bottom 
of his heart." 

ii You you are Jack Willard," she 
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breathed, staring at Mm wildly, and then recovering 
herself, " I don't believe you." 

" Two years ago," he continued hurriedly, " I was in 

business with dad " his voice broke 

" and a large sum of money was taken from the firm. 
My brother WiU accused me and I acknowledged it, 
which forced' me to leave home. But Madge has told 
you all. WeU, in desperatiom I took up this — hiding 
my identity, forgetting my friends and by them for- 
gotten, and seeking money in this, degrading way. I 

was the amateur champion on the coast and the 

rest has been easy. I felt I must tell you this because 
your — your — interest in me was not altogether mis- 
placed, because — could I have had the opportunity of 
meeting you the same as other men, things — ." 

" It is useless^" she said, " It is simply what you are. 
Of course, I was familiar with the whole distressing 
story, but nobody thought you would ever come to — 
this/* He winced perceptibly. " I cannot understand 
why you do not return home and resume your former 
place." 

He looked at her queerly and she asked : " Did you 
not know- that your brother received an army appoint- 
ment several months ago and confessed to having ap- 
propriated the money himself? Madge writes that 
your father has searched for you everywhere." 

" No," he answered wearily, " I have not heard from 
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sis in 4a long time, but it doesn't matter now. As you. 

say^ it is what one is that counts and I am a ' ■ ■ 

prize fighter. Well," he drew himself up, " I shall 

fight my last fight in two nights and then to battle with 

life in earnest I want you to think kindly of me, and 

if you ever do remember me I hope your recollection will 

be of a man who w^s glad to do you a small service 

when he could. Good-bye, Nan, and God bless you." 

She watched the strong figure pass rapidly down the 

road and out of sight and theni, dropping her head on 

her arms, sobbed without restraint. 

* -x- * * * * * 

At eight-thirty the club house was filled with a swelt- 
ering mass of exuberant humanity. At nine o'clock it 
was announced to the five thousand fuming sports out- 
side who were clamoring to get in, that no more tickets 
would be sold and from then until the winner was an- 
nounced the police were forced to labor hard to pre- 
serve order and protect the property of the club. Out- 
side the turbulent mob swayed back and forth while 
within, collars soon wilted and coats were immediately 
stripped off irrespective of their owners social status. 
The postless twenty-four foot ring was fastened to a 
platfoim directly in the center of the building. Sur- 
rounding the platform were boxes, the heads of the oc^ 
cupants being even with the platform floor and allowing 
those behind an unobstructed view of the arena. Next 
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were tlie aisles, and then from them, straight up to the 
roof of the huge bam-like structure, on, all four sides 
of tihe building, ran the seats for the common herd. 
The light which beats upon a throne was an early twi- 
light compared with the white glare which d^cended 
from a myriad of arc^lights above the ring to the mat 
The light was so fierce that the rest of the building 
seemed to be in total darkness and the incessant lighting 
of matches by the smokers on the tiers of seats w^s like 
the flasli of fire-flies outside in the hot summer night 
Occasion:ally an impatient spectator would begin to 
stamp his feet and then, when taken up hy the rest, it 
fairly shook the big building and sounded like the roar 
of distant thunder. » ^ 

Ryan came in with his handlers clustered about him 
and made his way with difficulty down the aisle to his 
dressing-room. His appearance was the signal for a 
great cheer and the spontaneous ovation showed him to 
be a pronounced favorite. As soon as he disappeared 
the odds went to ten to six in his favor. 

The Unknown's chief backer was the portly politi- 
cian. He was there in all his magnificent splendor, his 
silk hat on the back of his head, his sack coat on one 
arm and a big black cigar in his mouth which continu- 
ally pointed to the roof. When ten to six was offered 
and then two to one on Ryan, he yelled : 

" Here, gimme some of that, it'll do fer mine, 
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your're on. I'll take tLat till the cows comes home. 
Ifol no finger* bets for me, show me the long green," 
and then after he had accepted all the bets in his vicin- 
ity, sat down and said hoarsely : 

" What t' hell. It's like stealin' candy from a kid." 

Up from a. box rose a man in evening clothes, and 
from a roll of money as big as a piano leg he began to 
strip off one hundred dollar bills and hand them to his 
eommissioners who placed them wherever a man wanted 
to bet On Ryan. It was Jordan, and when he finally 
sat down it was even money on The Unknown, with 
few takers, and the talent was nonplussed. The an- 
nouncer shrieked from the four sides of the ring that 
both men had made the required weight, and then to 
occupy the attei^^tion of the impatient throng he anr 
nounced the presence of different past and present pu- 
gilistic champions, who arose if&m the boxes in turn 
to receive royal homage. 

While two youngsters were boxing a twelve round 
preliminary The Unknown came in and passed through 
the crowd almost unnoticed. He wore a smart serge 
suit, and but for the critical glance which he gave the 
ring and the lights overhead, seemed unaware of his 
surroundings. 

The politidan followed on into the dressing-room. 
Ab soon as he saw him Kelly asked : " Say, cull, how 
much are yer down fer ? *' 
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I 

" I'm in f er the limit, Red, together T;vitli me friends. 

If this boy don't "win, well " lie threw up his 

hands '• " to the tall timber far mine," 

" 1^0 chance, no chance," said Kelly, as he looked 
at The Unlmown affectionately. " It^s a pipa Here! 
get this down fer me at any old price/' and back went 
the politician with gtU the money that Kelly had in the 
world. 

From the opposite comer of the building came a 
crowd of men with a bare-headed mam in the center, 
A deafening cheer arose which soared to the beams over^ 
head and then back again to the floor. It lasted until v 
Eyan, made his way up the steps, through the ropes and 
finally sat on his chair in his comer. He wore a white 
sweater and trousers, and a hundred arms were up- 
raised to shake hands with the champiom 

From the other comer came another crowd. Ten 
thousand curious eyes were focused on The Unknown, 
but few applauded his appearance. Behind him was 
the faithful Kelly with towels on his ann and a 
Wooden pail filled with ice-water in which were the 
regulation sponge, lemons, and bottle of oold tea- When 
The Unknowni stepped' over the ropes it waa seen tha.t 
he wore a dressing-gown, and from a rear seat somebody 
yelled : " Oh, mamma ! Pipe Gus^ie in his little 
nightie," which brought forth a shout of derisive laugh- 
ter. .The Unknown scrapped' his feet in the powdered 
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rosin and then Ryan walked over and shook hands with 
him. 

'' May the best man win," said Ryan. 

** He will/' answered The Unknown. 

The red colored gloves were placed upon a sheet of 
wrapping paper in the center of the ring, and 
f mm theni Kelly and Ryan's trainer each selected a 
pair. The referee jumped into the ring. He was all 
business, from his shining bald head to his tennis shoes. 
An instant later 'he came over to The Unknown's comer 
and said to Kelly : 

'* Ryan is making a kick about the bandages and 
they'll have to come off." 

*' I guess nit," retorted Kelly. The bandages to 
which he referred were strips of electric tape bound 
from knuckle to wrist as a protection. Kelly and the 
referee went back to Ryan's comer, v 

*^ They got to come off, Red," said Ryan. 

'* What f er ? " asked Red, who was getting belligerent. 

^^ 'Cause there ain't nothin' said about them in the 
articles of agreement," answered Ryan- 

'* Aw, come off, come off," said Kelly, " we didn't 
agree not to wear 'em. He's got 'em on and tihey're 
going to stay on, see ? If he don't keep them bandage® 
on there ^in't goin' to be no fight," and he walked back 
to The Unknown. The crowd hooted. An instant later 
the referee came back and said: 
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^^ All right, put on the mitts." 

The Unknown reached into a pocket of his dressing- 
gown and his hand came out closed over something 
which glittered when the light struck it As uncon- 
cerned as the movement was it did not escape Kelly's 
watchful eye, and as The Unknown] shoved the object* 
under the bandage in the palm of his right hand Kelly 
saw that the shining article was a five dollar gold piece. 
Red said nothing, but he had a most peculiar expres- 
sion on his face as he ^assisted The Unknown in draw- 
ing on the gloves. Kelly felt in his pocket for his piece 
of whalebone, his adhesive plaster and his small bottle 
of ammonia. Then he dTew off The Unknown's dress- 
ing-gown and held a cold sponge to the back of the latr 
tor's neck. 

" Come on boys," said. the referee from the center of 
the ring, gjnd both fighters walked to him to receive final 
instructions. Not a sound could be heard in that great 
building. It was a tense moment. The throng had its 
first opportunity of comparing the two men. Ryan was 
the shorter of the two and of broad and stocky build, 
with great knots of muscles on his brown back and 
shoulders, whereas The Unknown's skin on his breast 
and thighs was like polished marble. His muscles were 
long and sinewy. Ryani was the strong, rugged, heavy- 
. jawed bulldog. The Unknown the lithe tiger, with all of 
that animal's powerful strength and beautiful grace. 
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Considering physical appearances only it was a truck 
horse against a thoroughbred. 

The ring was empty now save the referee and the 
two contestants, who stood in their respective comers 
waiting the dang of the bell. You could hear a pin 

drop anywhere and then tung ! ah ! 

— there was a sound as though many men had 

sighed ini unison the bell had struck. 

" Keep away at first, and kid him along/' said Kelly 
as The Unknown left his comer. Ryan wore a con- 
fident smile and as he sprang forward andl backward 
and then sideways with his head drawn between his 
shouldfeTS, he looked every indi a champion) Suddenly 
he rushed, but The Unknowli danced nimbly away, came 
back immediately and jabbed the champion's headi with 
a lightning-like left. Twice did Ryan essay to rush 
and twice was he stopped short with straight left hand 
punches, but with little damage resulting. 

Eor three years Ryan had been champion and deemed 
invincible because of his ability to rush in upon his 
adversary, beat down his guard with an avalanche of 
fearful blows and then knock him out at his pleasure. 
He had never been knocked down or defeated inj his life 
and from his ability to withstand punishment might 
well have been called physically immuna The Un- 
known had been ti*ained to fight him at long range, or^ 
as Kelly expressed it : 
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" Feint him till he's tied in a knot, then when he 
rushes go to a clinch or leg it. Git him mad an' he's 
yours." 

Ryan showed his displeasure in the second round by 
scowling when The Unknown kept successfully ducking 
his swings and side-stepping his bull-like /rushes. He 
was plainly nettled. Occasionally Eyan would comer 
his elusive antagonist andl then the latter would clinch 
and protect himself effectively in the break-away. To 
the great surprise of the multitude, The Unknown 
landed three hard straight lefts without a return, on 
Ryan's nose and mouth, slipping away easily from the 
champion's dangerous counters. 

As he sat in his chair Kelly said gleefully : " You 
got him bleedin' in the mouth. I seen him swallowin' 
it three times. He don't want you to have first blood or 
know you hurted him. Yes, see ?" he whispered, exul- 
tantly, '' he just spit out a toot in ^ Chappie ' Doran's 
hand!" 

In the third round they fought harder and, during 
a slashing mix-up, Ryan got home a hard right on The 
Unknown's left eye. Both were in fine condition, yet 
the fast work was shown in their labored breathing. The 
Unknown's stock had taken a big rise and even money 
was now freely offered on him. Ryan had lost his con- 
fident expression, while The Unknown boxed on without 
a change of feature. His face was as expressionless as 
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a stone and as he moved about, seemingly on steel 
springs, he was the typical fighting machine. Up to 
this point he had not tried his right hand, but confined 
himself to jabbing and upper-cutting with the left. The 
old timers were settling down to a long fight. Ryan's 
rushes were futile and he became exasperated. 

'^ Stand up and fight," he sneered. 

^' Hit me/' invited The Unknown mockingly, as he 
blocked ti^^o hard swings. So far no blood had been 
ahedj but the fighting was so fast that the great crowd 
was becoming wildly excited. 

" You^U have a shiner, all right," said Kelly when 
the tliird round was over, as he washed the damaged 
eye, ^^ but I guess she ain't goin' to close. Work the 
right to the body and git inside his pundies. Shake 
him up. He's got a bad right. Watch it." 

It was now the fourth r6und and easily The Un- 
known's fight on points. They exchanged body blows 
and both missed for the head. Eyan had stopped rush- 
ing and fought more warily. Suddenly he feinted with 
his left and then made as to step back. The move com- 
pletely fooled The Unknown who, thinking Eyan was 
about to retreat, went toward him, but Eyan stepped 
in instead and knded a right arm jolt flush on the point 
of The Unknown's jaw. The blow did not travel over 
teu iaehes, but its force was terrific. The Unkno^vn 
pitched forward, struck on his face on the floor and 
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lay motionles'S. The hush of death fell on that great 
throng. With a laugh Ryan turned and walked toward 
his comer of the ring. His seconds were shaking hands 
with each other jubilantly. Apparently it was all over. 
The referee began to count : 

"OneV' "twor . , 

The Unknown feebly turned over on his back and 
opened his eyes wonderingly. 

" Three!" " four!'' . 

As h© lay there the electric lights overhead seemed 
to be a million blinding stars which shot off into space 
and back again to his head wit^ the force of a trip 
hammer. 



** Why," he thought, as a shower of cold water de- 
scended on hisi face, " it's rainijig, and I didn't know 
the roof had blown off" — ^but it was only the water 
from a sponge in Kelly's hand, thrown at him from 
outside the ring. 
. "Seven!" -,— . 

How did he come to be lying down, anyway ? * 

"Eight!" . 

And then he heard Kelly's voice say hoarsely: 
" Jonesey! Jone^y! fer God's sake git up! Quick!" 

Instantly he realized .where he was. 

" Nine !" he rose to his knees . 

" Ten !" but he was on his feet before the fatal 

ten had sounded. 
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A perfect bedlam of sounds rent the air. Men cursed 
and yelled with joy, hats and cushions went into the 
air and a thousand voices roared to The Unknown: 
" Keep away ! Stay back !" as Ryan went at him with 
the fierce viciousness of a bull-dog. Ryan did his best 
to finish him, but The Unknown clinched and clinched 
again, staggered about like a drunken man, only io 
come back and cling to Ryan, holding on with mad 
desperation until the referee literally tore him away; 
and all the while Ryan was endeavoring with the fe- 
rocity of a madman to land one of his sledgehammer 
blows where it would end the fight for good. The Un- 
known's brain was clear, but he had lost control of his 
body. 

Another great roar arose as the bell clanged, and The 
Unknown zig-zagged to his comer. While Kelley 
scraped his tongue with the whale-bone and then held 
the reviving ammonia to his nose, one second vigorously 
flapped a big towel at him; another second soused his 
head with ice water and still another rubbed his legs 
frantically. He was himself again in a few seconds 
and then into his brain surged a mad desire to beat 
Ryan into a jelly. Caution and coolness left him with 
the speed of light, and in their place came the one 
insane idea that as soon as that bell sounded he would 
beat Ryan's head off, he would punch Ryan into an 
unrecognizable mass. Again before his eyes floated a 
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red mist, enveloping and covering all except Ryan's 
Celtic face, which leered out at him. 

" Keep away from him this roundj Jonesey^ fer th- 
ieve of God !" said Kelly, '' and lay up 'til you git 
over bein' groggy. You'll hand it to iiini yet if you 
keep cool !" 

" Keep away nothing," almost hi^ed The Unknown, 
" I'll lick him in this round or "he'll lick me I" 

"What!'' gasped Kelly, "don't you want to win 
the champeenship ?" 

" To hell with the championship !" cried The Un- 
known, and the bell rang, for the call of time. 

He met Ryan's opening rush with an awful right 
hand punch full on the eye, and the champion stopped 
short as though hit with a club. Then, as The Un- 
known cut loose, the mob went frantic. In an instant 
he was all over the champion. Never was geen such 
a fight as this and never was there such a whirlwind 
of blows as descended upon Eyan, who tried hard to 
retaliate, but his efforts were useless. Ryan swung both 
hands time and again, tried all of th^ moves and blows 
of which he had been master, but at such times bis 
opponent was not there, but back again instantly with 
his deadly left hand jabs and his smile — such a smile ! 
Another jab and Ryan wobbled unsteadily, partly drop- 
ping his hands. 

" He's got him," yelled the crowd, 
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Shaking his head the champion plunged at his an- 
tagonist, who did not retreat now, but beat him back 
vengefully. Bang! — bang! — bang! — they oame 
from right and left with terrific force! Four times 
more that deadly left hand went to Ryan's head. Slowly 
his hands fell to his side and then — thud ! — a terrible 
right arm swing hit his jaw with the force of a bat- 
tering ram and then — flat on his back lay an ex-cham- 
pion of the world. 

At three o'clock the next morning two men with arms 
locked rolled into a popular Broadway hotel with a 
-crowd of bucolic heelers tagging behind. One wore a 
sweater and was hatless. The other was large of girth 
and for a bat sported the rim of what had once been 
a silk hat. Their pockets bulged. 

« " This is me an' me old pal?" said the former, "an' 
these buU-oon men, grafters and railbirds in the gal- 
lery," indicating the rest by a majestic wave of the 
hand, " are in with anything we do, 'stand ? Lock the 
doors and lose the key. This is the night we live an' 
nothin'll do fer, us but the good old grape." 

His friend swayed back and forth an instant and 
then, drawing the first speaker to his breast, sobbed: 
" I love ev'ry pink hair in your pin-head. Damfi 
wouldn't go t' th' chair fer yer to-morrow." 

" Eed " Kelly and the politician had come to their 
own. 
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After a Turkisli bath The Unknown returned to the 
hotel. It required two policemen to escort him through 
the cheering crowd into the safetj of t}ie hotel office. 
His purse money and winnings were snugly tucked away 
in the hotel safe. A theatrical manager button-holed 
him with an offer of one thousand dollars a week for 
twenty-five weeks; reporters clamored about him for 
interviews, but he shook them all off and escaped to 
the quiet seclusion of his room. He gave a sigh of 
relief as he realized it was all over and then wondered 
where Kelly was. Not a bad sort of a chapj after alh 
He must do something nice for him. Once in bed hia 
mind dwelt continually / on the incidents which had 
ooeurred at Oceanview. Yes, he was a champion, but 
what did it all matter now? He was almost sure that 
she had returned his kiss — bang, bang, bang! — and 
he awoke with a start to hear same one rapping on his 
door. 

" The gentleman said this was a most important mes- 
sage, sir," said the awe-struck bellboy jerkily, as lie 
watched The Unknown in wide-eyed adoration and then 
handed him a note. This is what he read ; 

Holland House. 
Come to me. 

ITan. 
Thursday morning. 
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Where was lie ? What had happeaied ? Yes, it must 
be real I There was the warm sun streaming through 
the open windovvs. i^elow was the dull roar of Broad- 
way and the buay hum of a great city awate. A look 
in the glass showed him a well developed black eye, 
but the note — and then the full import of its contents 
dawned upon him. ^Vith a boyish laugh he seized the 
bellboy^ who gave vent to an unearthly yell of wild 
teiTor andj after tossing him up and down on the bed, 
shoved a ten dollar bill in his hand and sent him flying 
from the room with his eyes almost popping out of his 
head. 

An hour later John Willard's card was handed to 
liisa Brown, The answer was for him to oome right 
up* He stood before her with his head in a whirl and 
heard her say : 

" JVIother and I came to town yesterday for a little 
shopping. We are going back — today — and we — 
that is— -I — wanted to tell you that" — ^her face 
flushed hotly ^' — I^am glad — ^you — ^^won." 

Her lips were tremulous and she unclasped her hands 
nervously. Her eyes fell. He went to her and, laying 
his hands on her shoulders, turned her more directly to 
the light, so that she was forced to look into his eyes. 

" Speak/* he said in a low voice. He had grown 
very white. She did not answer. 

" Will you tell me?" he asked, in a voice she knew 
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to be a command even though there was a world of 
doubt and anguiah in his tone. She was unnerved by 
the situation, with the thoughts of vrhat she had done 
and by his almost desperate mamierj and then, eovering 
her face with her hands, she bnxst into teara, 

" Oh, yes, yes, yes !" she cried wildly. It %vas a 
vague answer, but the only one he required* He folded 
her within his strong arms and held her close until 
her sobs ceased. 

When she looked up at him her atarry eyea swam in 
tears, but her glance hardened as she noted his looming 
black eye. 

" Oh, dear,'' she said, tearfully, " ia that where that 
— that brute struck you ?'' 

That afternoon as the California limited express left 
Jersey City some of the passengers in one of the Pull- 
man coaches came to the correct eonclusion that two of 
their number were a bridal couple. The groom had a 
looming black eye. 
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IT WAS the hour when the good-natured crowds 
oame pouring out of the theatres on to the bril- 
liantly lighted thoroughfare, and, after mixing with 
cabs, surface cars and automobiles in a seemingly hope- 
less jam, slowly disentangled into same semblance of 
order and melted away toward home^ or the favorite 
restaurant. 

In one of the most popular chop-hous^ along Broad- 
way sat a man and woman. Many admiring glances 
were cast at the latter, and the women plainly showed 
envy in every stolen look. Of this interest on the part 
of the other diners she was evidently unaware. In 
fact, her own attitude showed preocoupation. The oys- 
ters were untouched and the obsequious servant waited 
in vain for the balance of the order. 

The man had the face of one who knew IN^ew York 
or, at least, of one who had seen it not altogether by 
daylight, yet it was a face denoting some strength of 
character and unusual intelligence. 

Just now he gazed moodily at his companion, who was 
^poking down the long room, but her thoughts were afar. 
Her garish clothes and the large picture hat could not 
hid^ the striking beauty of her face aud figure. With 
her faultless complexion and fine, regular features^ all 
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crowned b;^^ a wealth of bronze red hair, small wonder 
that New York theatre patrons had paid her constant 
homage during the season now drawing to a close. 

She sighed abstractedly and idly fingered the oyster 
, fork, 

" You had better think it over carefully/' said he 
qiiietlyj breaking the silence which was fast becoming 
tenLse, 

" I have/' she replied feelingly. ^^ I don't deserve 
a man likt? you, Frank, but if I cared for you in the 
right w^ay that would make no difference. You have 
helped me when I needed it, and fought for me. You 
have never wanted me to be what — what — I shouldn't 
be. You have kept me from going where so many of 
these poor girls here have gone, and now my prof esisional 
standing seems absolutely secure — all owing to your 
belief in me and your financial assistance." There were 
taars in her eyes. "Al^, but I don't love you," she con- 
tinued hurriedly, " at least, the way your wife should 
love you. Let's go on in the same old way — the very 
best of friends. Surely I ought not to marry you ijirougji 
gratitude alone? Besides," she added with a fleeting 
touch of humor, " a marriage might hurt my drawing 
power/' 

" You are as simple as a child in some things, Mar- 
io-n/' he said in a strained voice, as he leaned toward 
her, " but you must remember that they may have 
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another idol next season. The public is fickle and, after 
all, it isn^t quite the best life, is it i There are better 
and higher things, such as a — home, and — children, 
and — ;why, there is an instance of what I mean/' he 
said quickly, as he nodded his head toward two men 
who had just passed by. " Whenever that big fellow 
came in here two years ^go, everybody stopped eating 
and watched him, while to-night vei^ few notice him," 

The two late arrivals were seated now, and she 
noticed the broad shoulders of the taller as he sat with 
his back toward her. 

" Who is he ?" she asked politely, 

" That's Jim O'Brien. He was the champion pugil- 
ist of the world until Fitzgerald defeated him. He has 
been West for over a year and they say he is going 
into vaudeviUa Two years ago he had a hundred 
thousand, but now he is down and out/' 

The plate glass mirror gave her a glimpse of his 
profile, and she wondered if she had hot met liim some- 
where. She could not get a good look at him on aeeount 
of the distance, but his face seemed very familiar — 
probably because of its frequent appearance in the news- 
papers. 

" Say, don't turn around now," said the pugilist's 
companion, " 'cause sloe's lookin' this way, but that girl 
with the carrotty hair, who's sittin' six tables behind 
you, is Marion Woods, the comic opera queein. New 
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York is clean daffy over her this season. The guy with 
her is Frank McCraig, her manager. Bat your eye at 
her pretty soon. She's a pippin." 

A moment later the actress saw that the fighter had 
turned partly around, and was eying her steadily. She 
gazed back at him haughtily, wondering at his imperti- 
nence, and then dropped her eyes and reddened per- 
ceptibly. She was furious at being stared down by a 
prizefighter, and yet — oh, pshaw! — she was decidedly 
out of sorts to-night 

*^ I — I — guess I'll go home, Frank," she said al- 
most petulantly. " Now, please don't bother; just see 
me to the cab, that's all." 

He arose obediently and helped her with her furs. 
He had known her long enough not to be annoyed at 
any whim, or caprice. In spite of herself, she stole a 
glance at the pugilist as she turned to go, and again 
she caught his steady gaze. During the ride home her 
thoughts ran riot, and try as hard as she could, it was 
impossible to drive his features from her mind. No 
matter if she looked at the buildings, or up at the 
Heavens, that colorless face with the dark lines beneath 
the eyes, and the pompadour hair above, was ever before 
her like a spectre. 

The following night as she was about to leave her 
dressing-room, a card was handed in. She took it me- 
chanically, and carelessly glanced at it. Then her fingers 
shook a little as she again read, " James O'Brien." 
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^ " Have him come up/' she said unsteadily. A mom- 
ent later, looking through the open door of the dressing- 
room, she saw him making his way toward her through 
the scenery with the lithe movement of an anirnaL 

'^ Well, MoUie, don't you kno\^ me V he asked^ look- 
ing at her queerly. She stood up and placed one hand 
on his breast. 

^^ Why — why — not — Jimmy Osborne !" she stam- 
mered falteringly^ looking at him wildly* 

'' Nobody else," he said with a sad amiie, 

'' Oh, Jimmy," she said, " how could you t" 

" How could you," he retorted, as he waved his hand 
toward the silken gowns hanging on the wall of the 
dressing-room. 

" It's getting late," said McCraig from the doorway. 
The fighter turned quickly. 

" Howdy'e do, O'Brien," he added curtly. The latter 
nodded coolly. 

" Oh, Frank," she hastened to say ; *' it's the strangest 
thing — Jim — Mr. O'Brien and I were boy and girl 
together in Missouri, and I — I — never knew until 
now," she added with a haff hysterical laugh, ^'He 
has asked me to take a bite with him, and we are going 
to talk over old times." 

McCraig's face had grown a little pale. 

" I'm very glad," he said evenly, " but don^t forget 
that rehearsal of Banoski's nefw song tonioTrow at 
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eleven/^ and with a pleasant smile at both, , he turned 
aflid left. 

They were seated in a cozy comer of the rathskeller, 
and he had given their order. 

" Hold on a minute,^' he said to the waiter, and, then 
tirming to her, he asked : " What kind of a cocktail V' 

" Not any, thank yon." 

" What !" he ejaculated with some surprise. 

" No. You see, I took Mr. McOraig's advice. He 
said that o;ie cocktail was all right, except for the fact 
that it would lead to another, and that two cocktails 
before supper meant a part in The Road to Ruin Com- 
pany." 

" Well, I guess I'll cut mine out, too, this time," 
said the fighter shortly, and as the waiter left, he asked : 

" Going to marry McCraig ?" 

" What a funny question," she replied evasively, and 
then with a mischievous smile she continued :. "Goodness, 
no. I haven't time to marry anybody, but, come, let's 
talk over the old days. How did it ever happen? I 
can't understand it." 

"When you were Mollie Evans, and I. was Jimmy 
Osibome, eh?" 

She nodded her head encouragingly. ^' Go on." 

" Why, my girl, it seems as if it was a thousand 
years ago when I was a clerk in the bank, and you were 
soprano soloist in the Methodist Church. We knew 
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what Friday night prayer-meetings were then, didn't 
we? And we were sweet on each other, weren't we?'' 

He spoke lightly, but there was no mirth in the 
steady glance of his blue eyes. She lowered her head 
slightly and raised her hands to tuck ii^ a stray bronze 
curl. When she did look at him, her face was strangely 
white. 

" You were my sweetheart," she said steadily. " But 
tell me about your prizefighting/' she demanded with 
sudden animation. 

" There isn't much to tell," he replied with a shrug 
of his shoulders. * " I began to box in the amateur 
tournaments, and when I won the championship there, 
the bank officers discharged me. Then 1 had to fight 
to live, and — here I am. But how is it you never knew 
of my — my downfall ?" he asked with a short laugh. 

" Well, you remember when I went to New York, 
after father died, to visit relatives, and you said you 
would write immediately, which you didn't do " 

" Which I did do," he asserted with conviction. 

" Well, no matter," she continued. " I've been here 
ever since, except for the two years I wag abroad study- 
ing music. It isn't so strangei I didn't know that Jim 
O'Brien, the pugilist, was Jimmy Ost)ome, any more 
than you. didn't know Marion Woods was me." 

" Nobody is sicker of this fighting game than I am," 
he replied, " and one more fight finishes me. I was 
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matched to-day to fight ' Kid ' Sullivan for the light- 
heavyweight champioinship. Fitzgerald, the champion, 
has beaten both of us, and our fight will be a great 
card. This will be the last fight in New York, because 
the new boxing law goes in right afterward. The Gar- 
dan will be jammed, and I'm sure to pick up a bundle 
of coin," he added, dropping into the vernacular, " and 
then a little farm, or road-ihouse, in some quiet spot 
for miue> I've been down the line, MoUie, and there's 
nothing in it Bah! it makes me sick now whenever 
I see a glove." He leaned toward heir, and the tone of 
Ms voice changed. " Wouldn't you be glad to have a 
little home somewhere beyond the glare of the foot- 
lights ? Just a bit of ground with maple trees and a 
flower-garden and chickens and — a man who was good 
to you?" 

'* Oh, Jim," she breathed, clasping her hands, "I'd 
give the world for it." Suddenly she placed her band 
to her eyes and then aibruptly stood up. 

" Why, how absurd," she laughed, " weVe been 
dreaming. If we stay here much longer it will be time 
to rehearse tbat new song." 

Both were silent until they reached her home, when 
he said : " I fight in a month, and I'm going to start 
training tomorrow, so I shan't see much of you unless 
Ton come down to Bath Beach where the quarters are 
— just to cheer a fellow up, you know." 
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" I'd like to, but I'm tcK) busy," she said with a shake 
of her head, " and I must — let me go ! — Stop ! — Oh, 
Jim, please don't " she panted, as be finally re- 
leased her. 

" Be sure and come down often,"' he said, and walked 
off. 

" How dared he kiss me lilte that V slie ihougktj as 
she watched him gradually disappearing in the darkness 
with a nonchalant swing and easy tread* " How I bate 
him!" and she slammed the door with a vicious bang, 
Strange to relate, however, when her maid came t<> assi&t 
her, she found the comic opera queen radiantly smiling. 
*The next day the sporting pages of the newspapers 
were crammed with the news of the big match, and 
numberless pictures of O'Brien and Sullivan were 
shown along with signed statements from each. 'H^o 
doubt it wiould be the fight of the year. It was to be 
for twenty rounds at one hundred and eighty pounds, 
and each fighter had already posited ten thousand dollars 
as a side bet. Sullivan was the younger, and because 
of this, together with the fact that O'Brien's habits had 
not always been of the best, the former was said to be 
a slififht favorite in the betting. 

While a credulous public was reading this supposedly 
authentic information, Sullivan unrl O'Brien wen? close- 
ly closeted in a Broadway Hotel. 
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" Hofw muah do yer figure on tJi' gate ?" asked Sulli- 
van. 

" IsTot le&s'n fifty thousand dollars. Expenses won't 
be over ten thousand, so we'll split forty thousand, 
sure. 

" Good," said the other. " I think this better come 
off in th' sixth. That'll give 'em fightin' enough, and 
if we carry it for a further disitance some o' those^ wise 
guys is apt to squeal. I'll go to you fast, keepin' at 
your head all th' time, and when th' round is pretty, 
near over, I'll cop yer on th' ear with a right swing. 
You'll see it comin' all right, 'cause I'll start it from me 
back, and soon as I do, over yer go fer th' count." 

"All right," slowly assented O'Brien, "but I don't 
like it' I never threw a fight in my life. Everybody 
knows I've been on the level. Why — I'm from Mis- 
souri — and you've always had to show me. Now Vm 
going to lay down and let my friends lose< their money. 
Oh, it makes me feel rotten! If it wasn't that I'm 
going to quit the game for good," he continued, more 
to himself, " and settle down with the' best little woman 
in the world, I'd see them all in hell before I'd be such 
a cur. But, here's something which goes. You're to 
keep away from my body altogether. I can't even stand 
a push there. My stomach is all gone, and I'm not going 
to be injured again like I was in the fight with Ryan. 
He got to my stomach and I nearly died fnom a hemor- 
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rhage. I'll go at your guard all the time, axid you lead 
whenever I set We'll kid along and they'll fall to it 
easy enough, but, remember, about my body. Oh^ there's 
one thing more. I've got a man whiL>'ll lend on the 
prospective gate receipts up to forty thousand dollarsj 
and only charge five per cent. I'll borrow this money 
and our friends ought to get it down on you at no 
worse than ten to eight. That means over thirty thou* 
sand more to split." 

After Sullivan had gone, O'Brien mentally calculated 
he would have for his share about fifty thousand dollaxa 
in casJi, figuring twenty thousand dollars from bets won 
with money borrowed on the estimated recieipts and 
fifteen thousand dollars more, which he would win by 
betting himself on Sullivan. There was no chance for 
him to lose this money unless he won the fightj or Sul- 
livan dropped dead, and there was no danger of either 
event occurring. True, it would be a dirty deal, but 
Mollie and a home could be had in no other way. 

It was only a week before the fight now and the 
money which the two pugilists had put up had forced 
the betting so that Sullivan was a two to one favorite, 
Eeport-s from O'Brien's training quarters stated that 
he was in poor shape, and when it was intimated that 
he had been seen drinking, the odf!^ went to three to 
one against him. However, these stories were untrue. 
O'Brien trained hard, and two days before the fight 
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he was in superb condition. On this day she made 
her first visit and watched him at work. She noticed 
with genuine pleasure his ruddy skin and bright eyes. 
He was more like the boy she used to know. As she 
was leaving he drew her aside and said : 

"After this fight, MK>llie, I shall have something to 
say to you — will you be glad to see me ?" 

" Why, of course," she answered after hesitating an 
instant, " I'll — I'll always be glad to see you," she 
laughed. 

" Then you might kiss me for — good luck," he said 
unsteadily. 

She sobered instantly and placed a hand on his 
shoulder. " No," she said firmly. " I'll kiss Jimmy 
Osborne," and drew down his head. 

As soon as she reached the city she sought McCraig 
in his private office. " I've come for a lot of money, 
Frank,** she said. 

" What is it now ?" he asked immovably. 

" I am going to raise fifteen thousand dollars. I can 
hock my diamonds for five thousand, and I want to 
borrow ten thousand dollars from you." 

" Rather a large sum of money for you, isn't it ? 
What is it for?" 

"I — I can't tell you." 

." It wouldn't do to let you have so much money 
without knowing what use you intend to make of it." 
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" Loan it to me and I'll work next season for 
nothing." • 

" Don't make foolish statements." 

'' See here, I'm in dead earnest.^ Let me have the 
money and if I don't pay you back in a week, Til — 
I'll marry you." Her face had lost all iu ooLor, but 
she looked him straight in the eye as she added, " I 
mean it." 

Silently he sat down, wrote a check and handed it to 
her. " It's a bargain," he said. 

Never before had such a crowd filled Madison Square 
Garden as the one which gathered to see the Sullivan* 
O'Brien fight. The. huge oval below was a seething 
mass of people, and in the circles above, a dense, coatless 
mob shrieked, stamped and cat-called unceasingly. 
Surely the death knell of pugilism was being sounded 
royally. Betting commissioners were everywherej but 
there seemed to be a lull in tbe gambling. It was four 
to one on Sullivan, and the betting men halted at this. 
McCraig sat with a party of friends in a box close to 
the padded ring. . 

" "What do you think of the. price ?" he was asked. 

" It strikes me as a little peculiarj" he answered 
thoughtfully. 

" They are false odds, and it looks- like a job. On 
form alone O'Brien shbuld be a two to one favorite. 
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The talent are down on Sullivan to a man. Only the 
reubens are taking the short end." 

O'Brien was receiving his final rub down in his 
dressing-room when Muldoon, one of his seconds, burst 
in excitedly. " They're beginnin' tio talk fake/' he said 
as he nervously wiped his forehead with his sweater. 
^' I hope we kin git away wid dis, de way its framed 
up, but I am dead leary of it. If we fall down, dere'U 
be hell to pay." 

" Oh, it's going through all right," replied O'Brien 
impatiently. "It's got to. What is doing outside?" 
he asked as another second came in. 

" Somebody is unloadin' a barrel of sucker money on 
you," he answered. " Most of it went down at four to 
one. Sullivan's in the ring," he continued. " Let's 
get it over with." 

O'Brien had faced many large crowds and some of 
them unfriendly, but never in his life had he beheld 
such an assemblage as now confronted him. He was 
startled by the scene, and unconsciously he hesitated, as 
he wondered what they would do to him if they knew 
lie was going to throw the fight. Nothing but an ani- 
mated sea of perspiring men and a heavy haze of cigar 
smoke everywhere. A wild roar went up to the roof 
as soon as he made his appearance, and this died down 
to a yell of — was it derision ? Mechanically he walked 
across the ring and shook hands with Sullivan. 
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"Ah, why don't yer kiss him/' came a shout from 
an upper tier. The cry was taken up and repeated- 
" Yes, kiss him — kiss him," went around the vast 
structure and kept rebounding in O'Brien'^ ears. Hia 
face grew suddenly red as lie realized they were jeering 
hiTT\, and then deadly white. When Muldoon was tying 
his gloves, he leaned forward and whispered, " I could 
beat thiat Sullivan to-night for a dead certainty if I 
wanted to." 

" Sh — !" said the other. " Be careful" 

" The men have agreed to fight until ordered to break 
by the referee," cried the announcer in conclusion^ and 
then the bell struck. 

Both moved forward in a most business-like manner 
and then danced nimbly away. Sullivan appeared to 
be in good shape, but O'Brien's condition was mar- 
velous. He side stepped with beautiful grae^j feinted 
like a flash of light — so effectively, in fact, that Sul- 
livan ludicrously ducked three imaginary swings, to 
the intense delight of the spectators. Four tiiiies he 
easily evaded Sullivan's rushes, then stepping in, landed 
a left and right to the head with imerring precision 
and slipped away from his opponent's coimter. A great 
cheer from the crowd fired his brain and stiiniilated 
him like wine. He felt that he was again their cham- 
pion. Sullivan came at him viciously, bnt >ie stood still 
and blocked three swings smilingly. The favorite had 
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Diot yet reached his face. Again Sullivan led and they 
went to a clinch. They slowly let go, stepped back 
carefully and then Sullivan swung a fearful right-hand 
blow for O^Brien's stomach. There was a slight, almost 
imperceptible movement of the latter's body, and — it 
missed by a hair. The force of the blow turned Sulli- 
van completely around and he lost his balance and fell 
over, but he jumped up quickly and clinched. 

" What did you mean by that ?" hissed O'Brien be- 
tween his teeth. 

" Just a bluff," said Sullivan, aind the bell sounded. 

" Did you see that ?" asked O'Brien, as he took his 
seat 

^^ I should say yes," replied Muldoon hotly, and he 
glared across the ring at Sullivan. " It looks like he 
took a chanst to cros® yer." 

** He said it was only a bluff." 

" He did, hey ? Well, he come — near gettin' way 
wid it If he reached yer, you'd be out of business 
now," 

The second round was little more than a repetition 
of the first. Sullivan fought in a sturdy, vicious 
fashion, and he bored in continually, but his hard swings 
went around O'Brien's neck, and his straight leads al- 
ways found a glove waiting. O'Brien's foot work and 
boxing were simply perfect. He was a typical fighting 
machine, as he moved forward and backward, now feint- 
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ing, now sending Siillivan's head rocking with a left 
jab, now ripping a right to the body, and then easily 
ducking away from a desperate swing. He was a master 
toying with his pupil, and it was plain that Sullivan 
did not relish the situation. There was an ugly scowl 
on his face and his small eyes glittered dangerously. 
The pace increased as they continued, and the great 
crowd was gradually warming to the fever point. It 
was such a great fight and O'Brien's superiority was 
so manifest that those who knew about the deal began 
to wonder if the ex-champion really intended to lay 
down. In this way they fought the third and fourth 
Hounds. Sullivan was now badly bruised about the 
face. His swollen countenance showed tho effects of 
O'Brien's steady punishment. O'Brien did not have a 
mark, and he came dancing out of his corner for the 
fifth round vnth a mocking smile on his face. 

" I go out in the next, don't I ?" he whispered in 
Sullivan's ear when they clinched. As they broke away 
and set, Sullivan nodded his head slightly. They in- 
dulged in several furious exchanges, which brought the 
vast audience to its feet with a wild shriek of approval. 
Again they clinched, and Sullivan whispered hnrrieclly ; 
" Look — Muldoon is motionin'." "When they broke 
away O'Brien turned his eyes slightly in Muldoon' di- 
rection, and as he did so, Sullivan deliberately ^tppppd 
in and swung a terrible rifi:ht-hand punch to his body. 
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Instantly a look of mortal agony spread over O'Brien's 
face ahd slowly, like a person stricken with paralysis, 
his hands fell down, his eyes assumed a glassy stare, 
blood gushed from his mouth, and then he pitched for- 
ward full on his face. The referee stood' ov^r him 
and began to coimt the seconds monotonously. 

"All over!" cried the spectators, as they began to 
move toward the exits. However,- at the count of seven 
the bell struck and O'Brien's seconds jumped into the 
ring with a rush and bore him to his corner. His head 
wabbled from side to side in a sickening way until 
Muldoon's trembling fingers had placed the ammonia to 
his nose. This immediately revived him, but he still 
gasped painfully. 

" I'd better chuck in de sponge," cried Muldoon, 
and then O'Brien realized what had happened. 

"Oh, no, no, NOT he wailed pitifully. "He tried 
to kill me — kill me," he repeated. "Ah !" he moaned, 
as the blood came and choked him. Muldoon staunched 
the red stream with a towel, ' and as soon as O'Brien 
could get his voice, he whispered hoarsely, " Shoot the 
dope into my stomach quick — QUICK!" 

Obediently Muldoon jabbed the steel point of the 
syringe into his body, and the quieting morphine took 
immediate effect. " The dog — he wanted to kill me," 
said O'Brien, and he looked over at Sullivan with the 
changeless stare of a madman. 
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" He's crazy as a loon !" exclaimed Muldoon to the 
others when the bell clanged and they jumped from 
the ring. A man stricken unto death had been carried 
to his corner only a moment before, but he returned 
a human whirlwind. With an inaticulate cry of rage 
he rushed at Sullivan, and before the latter could hardly 
get his hands up, he was knocked flat on his back by a 
fearful left-hand swing. He sprang up and clinched. 

" Hold on, yer fool," he growled as O'Brien punched 
himself free, and then lifted Sullivan off his feet with 
a deadly upper cut. Again he grabbed his infuriated 
antagonist and hissed : " Whatoher mean — yer — 
lunatic?" 

" I mean to murder you," he whispered, as he slugged 
right and left until Sullivan was again knocked down. 
The immense audience had gone mad with excitement. 

Somebody yelled " O'Brien's giving tim the double 
cross!" and with one accord the mob accepted this as 
the true solution for O'Brien's complete reversal of 
form. While Sullivan was taking the count, McCraig 
leaned over to his companion and said: 

" That O'Brien is one fox. After agreeing to let 
Sullivan win, he bets all his money on himself and then 
double crosses the *Kid.'" 

Sullivan arose unsteadily with a look of fear in his 
eyes, and barely had time to clinch O'Brien, who had 
lagain rushed at him with the fury of a wild beast. " If 
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you beat me," he gasped, " we lose everything." But 
O'Briea was beyond reason now. 

" To hell with you — and the money and — every- 
thing," he exclaimed with a curse. He jabbed Sulli- 
van on the nose twice with his left, feinted for the 
same place again, and then let^his right go at the body 
with every ounce of strength he possessed. A deep por- 
cine grunt emanated from Sullivan, as O'Brien's glove 
seemed to sink completely out of sight into the pit of 
Sullivan's stomach, and then the latter straightened up 
with heels together, his mouth opened vacantly, and 
then — ^he toppled over backward with a crash, like a 
fallen monarch of the forest, and lay with his stomach 
rising and falling in mighty heaves, oblivious to his 
surroundings — unconscious. O'Brien stood over him, 
apparently calmly waiting for him to get up, until the 
referee had counted the fatal ten. Then he placed his 
glove to his body and zig-zagged to the ropes, which he 
grasped convulsively. From each side of his mouth a 
little red rivulet trickled and then he staggered and fell 
over sideways into the arms of Muldoon. 

"O'Brien, the wise one — O'Brien, the fox," was 
heard on all sides, as the mighty audience passed out 
of the Garden. " How clever for him to hand out the 
double cross and cop the coin." But few were aware 
that this same O'Brien had been hurried to a nearby 
hotel where two physicians were fighting with all their 
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skill and sitriviiig to steon the crimdan tide^ which, was 
slowly ebbing his life away. Oocaaionally hisi mind 
cleared, and at such times he would moan, " He meant 
to kill mo — I haven't a cent to my name — but I 
licked him — anyhow.'' He had been unconscious for 
over an hour when his wandering mind returned, and 
he heard a woman sobbing. His hand slipped feebly 
down to her hair and rested thera 

" Mollie ?" he whispered. 

" Yes," she answered, " What is it, dear?" 

" Fm so — so tired." 

" I know — I know," she said tenderly, as she put 
hear cheek against his, "but you'll hoon be well again, 
and then a little home for just you and me, with maple 
trees and a garden, and chickens. Ah, Jim, let's get 
out of this life. I — I want my husband and — ^" she 
hesitated. 

" Say it," he demanded feebly. 

" Children." She buried her face in the pillow. 

A moment later he said wearily, " no use — I'm dead 
broke." 

" Oh, but I have plenty," die cried cheerfully. " Why 
I'm awfully rich now. I've got sixty thousand dollars." 

" What ?" he exclaimed with a touch of the old fire 
in his voice. 

" True as gospel 1 McOaig loaned me fifteen thou- 
sand dollars and it went down on you just before. the 
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fight started. My oommissianeirs got as good as four to 
one with it. Why, I was swre youM win." 

" GtKKi Gk)d !" he said weakly, and fainted. 

That night Jim O'Brien, the pugilist, passed out of 
this world, but — Jimmy Osborne got well. 
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/% LTHOUGH but nineteen he was a great "man" 
JlTjL, at Andover, and when he bade good-bj to hia 
famous " prep " school he imagined that the ©yes of the 
athletic world were upon him. In a certain sense thia 
was true. All the larger universitiesj with one exceptioHj 
had showered him with attentions, and really, a yonng- 
eter who stood six feet and three inches high, wha 
weighed two hundred and twenty pounds^ and who 
could sprint a quarter in fifty-fiye flat^ was a football 
proposition of great prospective value. The institu- 
tion which was apparently unaware of his athletic 
ability was a university which owned a huge room fairly 
bulging with trophies gleaned at the annual athletic 
harvests. Grerald Wooster could not understand why 
this particular university ignored him. Then in a feel- 
ing of pique he went down and passed his entrance 
examinations and entered this ve(nerable seat of learning 
under the elms. He'd show them some football, he 
would. 

For two days he walked up and down the side-lines 
without being called out, but the third day he was given 
a chance to show what he could do at centra His 
position was guard, but he accepted his allotment grace- 
fully and in the next fifteen minutes dearly demon- 
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atrated that lie was of real 'varsity timber. The fol- 
lowing day he was called to the Varsity scrub, and in 
two days he had so outplayed the man opposite him 
■that he was placed at center on the first eleven. When 
the coach finally said: " That will do/' Wooster had a 
feeling that he had " made good;" but when the captain 
came up to him and, after shaking hands, asked : "Are 
you Wooster from Andover?'^ and he had nodded his 
head with a grin, he was almost paralyzed to hear the 
captain add : " Well, you played pretty rotten football 
for a man with your reputation." 

Per two days he played his position as one who felt 
secure of it, and consequently grew careless. The cap- 
tain of the team was the quarter-back and he criticised 
Wooster for his poor passing. Finally in exasperation 
he exclaimed : " If you do that again I'll make you sorry 
for it!" 

Wooster never knew what possessed bim to deliber- 
ately make an atrocious pass, but he did. The captain 
f umbledj but saved the ball by falling on it. The play- 
ers lined up quickly after the scrimmage and Wooster 
bent over as usual, ball in hand, ready again to pass 
it back at tbe given signal. As he did so he felt the 
vigorous impact of some hard instrument against that 
part of his body which afforded the largest and most 
inviting target. He was about to stand up when another 
blow of equal force in the same spot prevented him, 
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and a third blo-w followed with unabated vigor, ^ While 
trying to collect his scattered thoughts, his ears were 
assailed by a tirade of choice expletives^ and then came 
the awful realization that the captain had deliberately 
degraded him in the eyes of everybody. Why he didn't 
turn around and smash the captain into an unrecog- 
nizable mass he never knew. His ears rang and in his 
helpless rage it seemed as if he would go iasane, but 
he never moved, unless it be that the tremulous shaking 
of his moleskin jeans and the football^ which fairly 
quivered under his tense grip, portrayed in a measure 
the depth of his almost uncontrollable fury. A red 
mist floated before his vision and for an instant he felt 
as if he were strangling. It was his first contact with 
real discipline, but he didn't realize this until later. 
He heard the signal, saw the movement which told him 
to pass the ball, in a sort of daze, and the next instant 
the air was literally full of scrub players. They came 
together in a struggling, fighting masB, then separated 
and fell away as though a dynamite charge had gone 
off in their midst, while out of the seething, human 
vortex emerged a wild-eyed giant, with one hand firmly 
grasping the football jacket of a half-back who hugged 
the ball to his breast tightly ; down the field he plunged, 
dragging the half-back along as if he were an infant, 
butting men over like a runaway locomotive and leav- 
ing them scattered about like a lot of overturn^ ten- 
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pins^ and never stopping his bull-like rush until he had 
crossed the goal-line. 

The remaining years of his college life were full of 
the glory which journeys hand in hand with athletic 
prowess, but none of his muscular accompliahmients af- 
forded him as much personal satisfaction as his boxing- 
bouts. He readily absorbed all the fine points which 
old " Professor " Cole knew in regard to boxing, and 
in addition to this he developed a style peculiarly his 
own and eminently successful withal. His huge bulk 
and marvelous agility made him comparatively invinci- 
ble, and this, together with his natural ability to deliver 
a blow with frightful power, was suffiqient to win him 
the heavyweight championship in his junior year. As 
a senior he defeated all ih& boxers at the National A. 
A, U, meet with such force and despatch that ever since 
boxing has not been considered a proper event for these 
historic sports. 

When he returned from college his father wished him 
to enter the casting-shop connected with the mammoth 
Wooster tnillSj and ungrudgingly he buckled down to 
work in earnest. The casting shop of a brass mill is 
by far the most important department It is here that 
the copper and zinc are melted together and cast into 
brass billets and bars, which are afterward rolled into 
coils of sheet brass, or long rods, in the main mill. The 
intense heat and suffocating fumes which arise from 
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these pots of molten metal make the labor of the casters 
very hard and extremely dangerous, but Gerald stuck 
to his task uncom.plaininglyj aud at the end of two years, 
when he wad twenty-live, his father gave him com.plete 
€»ntrol of the casting-shop. It was then that John 
Wooster decided to take a rest^ the very lirst in his tem- 
pestuous and aggressive life. In truths the hands were 
not sorry to see him go. He was a hard mac, though 
he believed be was simply just* He had entered the 
employ of the old company when the brass industry 
was in its infancy and by his indomitable energy and 
nndaunted oourage had gradually forced his way ahead 
until the concern was his. He lived by fighting, and hia 
oompetitiors knew bow^ hard he could fight. He pla- 
cated nobody. If a person opposed him he deliberately 
crushed him, trampled upon bim and continued bis 
way unruffled. Antagonism made him stronger and 
he prepared for opposition with keen relish. There 
had never been a strike in his concern. The hands had 
their grievanoeSj but they were never presented. The 
men well knew that John Wooster would not (consider 
Hieir complainta for a moment. Didn't he know what 
they needed better than they did themselves? What 
he did was right. No question eonceiTiing the relative 
merits, or rights, of capital and labor need be brought 
up by his employees. He was the life of Uje great 
.plant — ^he was a law unto himself. 
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He ivas to return in two months, but he had been. 
away only a short time when a paper was handed to 
Gerald one morning in the offiee. It was a communi- 
cation from the Casters' Unions setting forth their al- 
leged grievances^ making certain demands and announc- 
ing that a committee of three would wait upon him at 
six 0^ clock that evening for his fimal answer. In fifteen 
minutes he Kad the committee summoned before him. v 

" Well?'' he demanded. He was white to the lips, 
but it was not fear which caused his pallor. 

'^ I'm gt)in' to give it to you straight/' said the spokes- 
man. " Ever since your old man left we've been 
figurin^ on this move^ and to-day we know just how we 
stand. If we go out every union man in the mills goes 
with us J and if you don't agree to what we ask, God 
only knows when a wheel will turn here again. Anyway, 
if the casters dcm't make brass, the mills have got to 
shut down, and you can't get another caster in the 
ooimtry to take our places. I^ow, air we ask is to be 
used white^ the same as men in other mills aire treated.'' 

" You think you have me at a disadvantage?" 

^^ 1^6 — it's simply to our advantage to act at this 
time. We think you w^ill listen to reason and be fair 
— your old man wouldn't/' 

"How much do you average a day in the casting- 
shop r 

" Eight dollars, but that's got nothin' to do witb 
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it If we wasn't worth it, we wouldn't get it Every- 
body in the caating-shop knows you're on the level, if 
you ain't bred just right We believe you'll use mb 
with justice, but the men in the miUs say you're a big 
stuff and that you'll throw us down. Now, this ain't 
to scare you. It's a matter of principle. Why, IVe 
known you since you was a kid and I'll bet on your 
being game. Don't think of what the old man would 
do or care what he'll say when it's done, don't think of 
the wives and children of the men, but just consider 
if what we ask is fair." 

There was a long pause and then Gerald said thought- 
fully: " I'll give you my answer to-morrow noon." 

" That's all right We can wait longer if you say 
so." 

" No — I shall have made up my mind by to- 
morrow." 

When they had gone he took up their communication 
and went over it carefully. His personal experience 
in the casting-shop told him that their demands were 
only such as they were altogether justified in niakingj 
and that the granting of their req[uesits could result in 
no possible harm to the conQem. He didn't quite like 
the way they had gone about the business, but after 
all, they had a perfect right to ask for what they hon- 
estly believed they ought to have. However, the ques- 
tion was one for him to decide and he met it squarely- 
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Ho believed the men were nothing but a lot of chil- 
dren — to be thrashed and bidlied into submisision, or 
reasoned with and treated fairly. He liked them for 
their stand and thoroughly appreciated their griev- 
ances, but unconsciously he dreaded the wild rage of 
his father if he should ^ve in to the men. But was 
he giving in ? Wag he not rather placing in their hands 
that which belonged to them by every law of' right and 
fairness ? 

At noon the next day he met the committee again 
and offered them a five-year agreement. Practically, 
it granted all their demands, and it was signed by both 
parties without delay. This was on Wednesday. On/ 
Saturday John Wooster unexpectedly made his appear- 
ance at the office and, sent for his son. 

" Shut the door," said his father curtly, when Q^erald 
appeared. 

" Cut your vacation rather short, didn't you V^ 

" Yes, I thought I'd get back before you gave the 
works away entirely. Is this true?" he demanded 
abruptly, and handed Gerald a newspaper-clipping. It 
was a telegraphic item, stating that a big strike had 
been averted at the Wooster mills only by the complete 
submission of the company to the terms of the Casters^ 
Union. 

" Well, I am glad to say that we had no strike," he 
answered. 
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" ffm — are you ? Suppose you describe how you 
exercised your wonderfid diplomatic powers!" 

Briefly, Gerald related what had happened, 

" And so," said the elder in a voice fairly choking 
with rage, "you knuckled down to tJiem, did you — 
eh? For thirty years I've spent the best of my life 
in building up a great concern by demanding uncom- 
promising obedience to my wishes and to my ideas, 
and a strict observance of what I deem not only for 
my own best interests, but for the good of the hands- 
Then you butt your big frame against it and over it 
goes.'^ He paused. 

" I'm sorry you take this view of it. but it strikes 
me that the men are worth considering." 

" Indeed they are, but I am the one to do the con- 
sidering. This place is mine and I have always run 
it to suit myself. It is my capital — my investment. 
I take the risk. Consider them ? They get eight dol- 
lars a day for seven hours' work. What more do they 
want?" 

" There were a few comparatively unimportant mat- 
ters which they desired to see changed, and as by grant- 
ing their requests we suffered no possible detriment, I 
fail to see the vital injury." 

" No — you can't see that they rode over me — made 
me do what they wanted. They didn^t really desire 
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anytliiHg — they just wanted to put the screws on me, 
and now they're laughing at John Woo&ter/^ 

^' We are getting out better metal and more of it in 
tlie casting-shop sinoe we rearranged matters." 

" That only goes to show that something has been 
wrong in, your department and that you didn^t know 

it" 

" You mean to be fair in thisj don^t you^ father ?" 
There was a glitter in the son^s eyes as he asked the 
question. 

'^ What have your books taught you about human 
nature ?" the other replied wrathfully. ^' I've handled 
the men in these mills for years and never had any 
trouble, I am the be^t judge as to what is fair for them 
and for ma" 

'^ Suppose I had decided that their requests were 
unreasonable. Every union man would have gone out 
and the plant would have had to be closed." 

''Then let it dose!" 

"Ah, but the women and children — what would be- 
come of them ?" 

"What is tiiat to me?" 

''Butj" aaid Gerald, rising and towering above hifi 
father, " all of their claims were just" 

^' I don^t doubt it," answered his father in a louder 
voieOj and he brought his fist down with a bang^ ^^ but 
they never would have forced me." 
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"They might have formed into a wild mob and 
burned the mills to the ground." 

" I wish they had — better so than for them to be 
able to say that John Wooster's son is a quitter." 

"Father!" his voice rang out sharply, "you don't 
believe that they compelled me!'' 

" I believe — I know that you must have signed that 
agreement because you were afraid to do anything else. 
Good God !" he said huskily, dropping his head on his 
hands, " to think a son of mine should be a coward !" 

Gerald sat on the wooden settee in the public park 
and gazed moodily across the street at the row of flaring 
billboards, but his thoughts were afar. It was now 
three months since that last painful interview with his 
father. Being in a strange city five hundred miles 
from home .and without employment had its disad- 
vautagea. As he thought it all over again he was glad 
that he had not forgotten himself and retaliated in self- 
defence when his father had so wrongfully misjudged 
him. The humiliation of his dismissal was still very 
bitter, but he accepted the situation with a silence and 
stoicism which told eloquently that his athletic train- 
ing had done more for him than mere development of 
muscles. What hurt him most was that his father could 
believe him a coward. Of course, after that there had 
been no alternative but to shift for himself. Now it 
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waa unpleasant to realize tliat what money he had left 
would be merely sufficient for the evening meal. 
Naturally he shrank from interviewing any of hia col- 
lege friends, and as for sending home — that was im- 
possible. 

With his eyes still on the billboard he gradually be- 
came aware of the fact that a man was industriously at 
work with a long-handled brush, slapping pasite upon 
a three-sheet stand. He watched the bill-poster indif- 
fea-ently as h^ placed the top sheet on the board ^and 
then brushed it out flat He read the large letters : 

" TO-NIGHT AT MINOR'S THEATRE." 

and remembered that he had not entered a playhouse 
in weeks. He wondered what the announcement would 
be, and it was with a slightly awakened interest that he 
read the second sheet: 

" JOHN J. RYAN, 
Champion Heavyweight of the Wobld.'* 

So Ryan was coming! He had always wanted to 
see Rvan. How decidedly embarrassing it was to be 
without money ! It annoyed him to think that he would 
b© unable to look at the champion. A man who was 
ihe very best in his class, even such a class, was always 
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worth seeing* It meant something to be the greatest 
fighter among millions of people. He had almost de- 
cided to forego his meal and spend the money in sati- 
ating Mb natural desire for an hour with the master 
pugilist, when the printing on the last sheet riveted 
his attention: 

" WILL GIVE $500 TO ANY MAN 

WHO CAN STAND BEFORE HIM EOR 

FOUR ROUNDS." 

Ho sat in deep thought for several moments and 
then arose with a faint smile on " his face. Yes, he 
would do it, and, though it was rather a serious matter, 
the absurdity of the situation made him laugh. 

He would enjoy his evening meal as usual and after- 
ward behold the champion heavyweight. 

At seven-thirty that evening, when he had disclosed 
his determination to the immaculate person in the box- 
oflSce of Minor's Theatre, he was referred to the stage 
entrance and there he was introduced to the champion's 
manager. 

" Want to go against the ' champ' ?" asked the latter 
a9 he critically surveyed Wooster's powerful body. 

" I believe you offer five hundred dollars to anybody 
who can stay four rounds with him," he answered. 

" TTiat's right," said the manager, " there's five hun- 
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dred cold plunks for anybody who's there when the 
fourth round's over. WeVe been up against 'bout a 
hmidred, and nobody's been any nearer the money than 
the second round. What's your name?" 

" Mike MulUgaa." 

"Stop yer kiddin'l" 

" Isn't that as good a name as any other ?" 

"Why, soitainly, soitainly, it's all to th' mustard. 
Ever done any scrapin' ?" 

*' Not for money." 

" Young, feller, take a tip from me. Ter look big 
enough to put Ryan away with a punch, but say — on 
th' dead — you couldn't land this money if yer had a 
eledge^hanuner. Are yer on ?" 

" Yes, I understand, but.we'U decide that later." 

The maaager shrugged his shoulders and stuck out 
his chin* 

"All rigjit/' he said ; " I handed it to yer, anyway. 
Got any fightin'-clothes ?" 

"No, I haven't" 

" Well, come along to th' champ's dressing-room. 
Guess we can find some togs." 

The manager ran briskly upstairs, and meeting a 
pugnacious-looking individual on the landing he whis- 
pered: "This looks like a tough guy, Paddy." Then 
opening the door of the dressing-room he annoimced in 
a loud voice: " Got another stiff for to-night, John." 
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Gerald entered and beheld a bull-necked person read- 
ing a piiik newspaper. The champion arose and ac- 
knowledged the introduction by extending his hand. 
He started to squeeze Grerald's hand, but found his 
own fingers suddenly encompassed in an iron vice. 
Hien he glanced at his manager with a look which 
plainly meant " he ainH no sitiff.'^ 

" He ainH got no tights or shoes/' explained the man- 
ager, whereupon Ryan opened la. trunk and found' the 
necessary articles. " I'll take yer to yer dressing- 
room/' said the manager, '^ an' when yer change yer 
clothes come back here." 

When the manager returned to the champion's dressr 
ing-room he said : " Looks as if he could step some, eh h 
A big gazabo, ain't he?" 

" The bigger they are the harder they fall. Are you 
wise to who he is?" 

" !N"ever seen him before." 

" Well, we might as well throw a scare into him, 
anyway. When he comes back we'll work the third 
degree." 

Shortly afterward Waster knocked and entered. The 
champion and his manager were having an earnest dis- 
cussion. 

" For th' love of God," said the manager, " don't 
ever hit another man as hard as yer did him. It ain^t 
no ciach now that he's goiii' to live." 
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" But I tell yer I didn't let it go as hard as I could/' 
insisted the champion. 

" It don't make no difference. Now, remember to-. 
, night and don't do it — don't do it !" 

The manager glanced sideways at Wooster, who had 
leaned over to tie his shoe and was humming, softly 
to himself. 

"How long was that other feller out after yer hit 
him last night?" the manager continued in a louder 
voice. 

" Oh, about two hours, I guess," said th^ champion, 
stretching out his arms and yawning. Wooster began 
to whistle a popular air. The champion and the man- 
ager exchanged glances. 

They put on the gloves in the dressing-room and two 
short-haired men were presented to Gerald as his 
seconds. 

"Any kind of a house?" asked the manager of the 
, call-boy, who was gazing at the champion in wild-eyed 
wonder. , 

" Is there?" he replied. " They're hangin' from th' 
rafters." ' 

As Wooster came down-stairs he saw that no space 
had been roped off on the, stage. 

" I should think a man would have a good chance 
to keep away," he said. 

" ^N'obody ever kept away fiom Ryan yet," replied 
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the manager meaningly, and then he walked to the front 
of the stage. 

Wooster heard him announce that Mr. Mike Mulli- 
gan would essay to stay four rounds with " the greatest 
' fighter the world has ever seen. The aut'orities of your 
beautiful city has kindly allowed Mr. Ryan to give this 
exhibition, but if yer makes any noise, th' show'U be 
©topped and you'll all get chased out Applaud with 
th' hands only, and cut out all tips to th' gentlemen 
when they're boxin'. Of course, Mr. Ryan will win, 
but he does it in a humane manner. I now take great 
pleasure in introducin' Mr. John J. Ryan, the cham- 
peen of champeens." 

Ryan swaggered forward and after acknowledging 
the wild yell of admiration, by an airy wave of his 
gloved hand, as if he were hailing a trolley-car, con- 
tinued his way across the stage and sat down on a chair, 
ignoring the frantic yells for a " speech," which assailed 
, his ears from all parts of the theater. 

The shrill cat-calls and wild cheers ceased as the 
manager raised his hand and spoke again : " The man 
who's goin' to tackle Mr. Ryan is Mr. Michael Mulli- 
gan, the champeen of — of — Alaska. Gentlemen, 
Mr. Mulligan." 

Gerald felt a shove from behind, and he stepped 
out of the wings and sat down in full view of all. A 
roar of glee arose. He looked toward the spectators, 
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but the arc of dazzling footlights shut off his vision. 
The manager called to him, and he rose and walked to 
the center of the stage where the referee, who was the 
champion's sparring partner, explained the rules. 

Both boxers were beautiful specimens of manhood 
and' apparently of equal weight, although Grerald was 
slightly the taller. No gladiators ever entered the 
Roman arena with a more perfect physical develop- 
ment Ryan's face was that of the typical fighter, 
heavy-jawed and with the pug nose and " cauliflower" 
ear of the professional pugilist. What little neck he 
possessed was bull-like in contour, and his massive 
shoulders, deep chest and powerful arms supported a 
mass of bulging muscles fairly terrifying in their latent 
pow^^r. Wooster was built altogether on different lines, 
albeit his strength was none the less apparent. Instead 
of the knotted bunches of muscles, there were long 
kyers of cords and sinews which spread gracefully 
about his arms and body, and sprang into life at the 
slightest movement of hand or foot 

Each returned to his own side of the stage and then 
somefwhere a bell clanged. Gerald saw the champion 
rapidly advancing with an ugly scowl on his hard face. 
He went to meet him. 

Ryan feinted swiftly and Gerald pushed up his hand 
awkwardly to stop the imaginary blow. A shriek of de- 
light swept across the footlights. 
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"jBet liiin drop in a soft spot, Ryan/' came a cry 
from an upper gallery, which, was followed by a shout 
of laughter. Eyan shot out a hard left, but his easy- 
looking opponent was not there, and then he sent a 
right swing to the body, but somehow the other's arm 
got in the way. He rushed, and curiously found him- 
self tied up in a clinch. This wouldn't do. He feinted 
again, let his right go swiftly for the head, and — there 
was his opponent dancing on his toes ten feet away. 

" Gettin' fancy, ain't yer ?" he sneered. "Why don't 
yer — " but his remarks were cut short with a straight 
left flush in the mouth. He countered on the body 
and swung his right again, but Gerald stepped in and 
the blow went around his neck harmlessly. They 
clinched, and the champion pushed him away roughly, 
missing a left hook as he did so. Both danced about 
and Ryan rushed viciously, but Gerald slipped by and 
swung his left to the champion's body. 'No more de- 
risive laughter came from the crowd. They were 
clinched when the bell rang. 

"I'm a sucker, if I don't' fink yer got a chanst," 
said one of his seconds to Gerald as the latter sat down, 
" but watch out he don't cop yer in dis round." 

Ryan started the second round with a rush, fought 
himself out of a dindi, and then landed a swing on 
Gerald's forehead which sent him staggering back on 
his heels. Before he could set himself, Ryan was at 
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him and had knocked him down with a deadly upper- 
cut on the chin. He took the count of nine, got up 
and met Ryan's ferocious rush with a straight left 
which sent the champion's head rocking, and then 
stepped nimbly out of harm's way. Once more Ryan 
ran at him, but only to find himself in a clinch. Both 
punched viciously in the breakaway but missed, then 
countered heavily and closed in again as the bell 
sounded. A frantic cheer arose to the roof and the. 
ovation continued without cessation until time was 
called. 

Ryan immediately renewed his bull-dog rushes and 
Gerald cleverly side-stepped him each time, but when- 
ever he was pressed too hard took refuge in a clinch. 
So far he had allowed Ryan to force the fight. He knew 
the money was his if he stayed the four rounds, and 
he fought craftily, displaying the precision and cool- 
ness of an old-time champion. Ryan was furious, and 
in a clinch he called Gerald a vile name, but the latter 
only laughed at him. The champion was continually 
boring in with sledge-hammer blows by this time, and 
occasionally scoriug with force enough to send his 
younger opponent reeling backward. No matter how 
bard he worked, though, he was unable to reach the 
point of the jaw. Finally, in desperation he played his 
last card — - his famous shift. Sweeping his ponderous 
right over and down with a feint, he stepped in and 
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swung his left under Gerald's right ear. It was a fearful 
blow and he dropped to the floor helpless. He barely got 
up on his feet in time to save himself, but was a^ain 
sent down with another on the chin. It seemed all 
over, when suddenly the bell rang and Grerald was as- 
sisted to his chair. Before his eyes the stage revolved 
dizzily and the footlights and scenery seemed jumbled 
together in a blinding mass. He tried hard to throw 
off the awful numbness, and his brain was gradually 
clearing when the bell sounded for the last round. He 
did not know that the timekeeper had deliberately cut 
short the minute's rest to thirty seconds in order to 
keep iim helpless and thereby enable Ryan to deliver 
the finishing blow easily. 

He lurched forward unsteadily and blocked three 
hard swings mechanically. Every second that passed 
left his mind brighter, yet he could not fight back. His 
recuperative powers were wonderful, and the audience 
wa^ now in a continuous and uncontrollable uproar. 
Suddenly, in a clinch, Ryan turned him around and 
fought him so fiercely that he retreated imtil both 
fighters passed out of sight into the wings, where the 
manager was standing on a chair. As the panting 
boxers came nearer he deliberately kicked Gerald. 

Instailtly before Gerald's eyes floated the same red 
mist which had arisen when his football captain had 
humiliated him, but now — now it was the act of a 
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cowardly mucker! With a curse he swung his arm 
around backward, realized that he had struck some- 
thing and heard a crash, then — the champion of the 
world came suddenly into view of the audience, retreat- 
ing hef ore an infuriated boxer who had the fierce glare 
of a madman in his eyes and who was punching " the 
greatest fighter the world has ever seen " as if he were 
a tyro, 

Ryan sluggjed back desperately until a frightful 
right-hand swing caught him full on the jaw, and over 
backward he toppled with a heavy crash, just as the bell 
rang. 

The Durtain slid down, shutting out the deafening 
shrieks of the spectators, and as Gerald helped Ryan 
to his feet he saw several people extricating the un- 
conscious manager from beneath his chair and two 
pieces of scenery. 

He was changing his clothes in the dressing-room 
when the door flew open and — his father stood before 
him! 

" Did — did — did that big beast hurt you, Ger- 
ald?" he asked huskily. 

His face was pale with anxiety, but as he beheld 
his son's serene countenance smiling at him he exploded 
with rage, 

" What the devil do you mean, sir, by such a pro- 
ceeding as this ?" he roared, waving his arms threaten- 
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ingly. The man who had just knocked down the cham- 
pion of the world retreated. 

" Hold on, father/' he said, " perhaps you might 
explain your presence here — at a prizefight V^ 

" Explain — sir — explain !'.' he fumed, " there's 
> nothing to explain, sir — absolutely nothing. I'm at 
the National for a few days on a business trip — 
Charlie Thompson, our general manager, is with me. 
This evening he went to the theatre, and ten minutes 
ago he came running to me with the information that 
you were getting killed by a champion prizefighter. I 
expected — I expected," and then he paused. As he 
mentally recalled his first sensation upon hearing the 
news, his voice broke and his lips trembled. '* I thought 
— ^you might, be injured, but — " again his wrath broke 
forth, " how dare you cut up like this, eh ?" 

" You don't seem very glad to ^" 

" That'll do, sir !" his father broke in, " you put on 
your clothes and come home. We'll settle this later." 

" You might say you're sorry for what you called 
me that day." 

" Sorry — sorry !" he answered with heat. "I'm not 
sorry, sir, not a bit of it." 

" Oh, I say, dad," exclainiied his son as he placed 
his hands on his father's shoulders and looked down at 
him affectionately, " you don't want me home — if I'm 
a quitter!" 
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I 

" Well — ahem — well — • Fm — Fm not going to 
iave a damned prizefighter in my family," he answered 
forcibly^ but bis stem face broke into a good-natured 
smile as the youngster shook him playfully and then 
gave him a bear-like hug. ^ 
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THE afternoon workout \Yas over. Three sturdy 
boxers had each punched, clinched and wrestled 
Manion for five rounds and then the rubbers had 
slapped, mauled and kneaded him until his bulging 
muscles fairly pulsated with life. They had stopped 
only from sheer exhaustion, but the object of their ,atr 
tention, as he lay sprawled upon the broad of his back 
under an apple tree in the orchard, gave little evidence 
of having been annoyed by their vigorous attentions. 

Jordan sat down with an inexpressibly comfortable 
feeling and sighed contentedly as his eye wandered 
across the rich meadow of timothy and clover to the 
fringe of woods beyond. It was good to live a day like 
this, amid a silence in the country which only June 
brings, when perfumes steal from blossoms and every 
pore of earth, when all waking life seems indistinct, 
jet without discord when louder — a melody of sound 
almost unheard and a scene for the eye which no artist 
will ever reproduce without the touch divine. 

A man stood framed in. the open doorway of the 
bam, wiping his perspiring brow freely. Jordan hailed 
him. . 

" Come out under this maple, Kelly," he said, "it's 
a fine spot" 
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'^ How do yer think he's doin', Mr. Jordan ?" asked 
Xellj as lie threw himself on the grass. 

'^ Quite satisfactorily, I should say. He's a glutton 
for workj but, do you know, Kelly, I fancy the beggar 
has not much heart for this sort of thing." 

Kelly's shrewd eyes shot a glance at his companion. 
Them after bending oyer slowly and plucking a single 
blade of ^rass, he eyed it critically and said: 

'' Yer come near th' bull's-eye, then, Mr. Jordan. 
Well, I'll tell yer. Manion ain't got much heart in it 
an" if it wasn't fer th' long green he'd chuck it. It's 
all on ajceount of that little skirt of his'n." 

" I beg your pardon?" said Jordan. 

^MVly, his old steady' — the girl he used to have,'' 
Kelly explained siomewhait impatiently, " an' only that 
I tioiigbt he'd got aU over it I'd never advised yer to 
back liim fer five thousand 'gainst a champeen like 
Sullivan.'' 

" This grows interesting," declared Jordan, " I can't 
imagine that big chap in a love affair." 

'* Them's th' kind what gets it worst. They must 
have it fer breakfast, dinner'n supper, just like the pork 
which me an' the boys has had th' last three weeks 
at every meal." 

"Why country pork isn't bad," asserted Jordan. 
"Don't you like it?" 

'^ Ow, wow !" snorted Kelly with a look of ineffa'ble 
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disgust and soom. " Why, I've et so mucli pork rm 
'shanied to look a pig in th' face. Me red hair can't 
be told from th' bristles on a shoat — . I grunt at me 
meals an' root th' bedclothes in me sleep. I'd give a 
hnndred dollars f er a plate of ' beef an' ' this minute 

— an^ I need th' money at that," he added reflectively. 
After a moment's pause, during which he spat with 
tmerring precision at a butterfly, he resumed : 

" Well, — I took him to South Africa to get rid of 
it, but say — he was like a home-sick kid fer six months. 
Then he licked a couple of stiffs which put some blood 
in his neck an' since then he's been all right until just 
before we started fer these training quarters, when he 
saw her one day on Broadway in a whizz cart with 
Phil Donavan — yer know he's Sullivan's backer now 

— an' then 'twas all off." 

"What kind of a — ^er — who is the lady, may I 
ask ?" inquired Jordan. 

" It's a long story," replied Kelly, " an' if yer don't 
mind — " Jordan nodded — " I'U take a bite of this 
plug — 'twill punctuate me remarks, anyway." 

Kelly munched silently for a moment, glanced toward 
the still prostrate Manion and began : 

" When he was a boy of seventeen he was a stevedore 
on th' East River pier at th' foot of our street an' 
near as big as he is now. Lizzie Murphy was a little 
girl of ten then an' her old man kept a saloon near th' 
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dock. One day Manion was coining down the gaiig- 
plank from a freighter with his dinky two^wheeled track 
an' he stopped to watch a couple of ginnies who was 
mixing it up with bale-hooks.. One of th' Dago's broke 
away an' pickin' up a chimk of coal, took a shot at th' 
other feller who ducked an' the lump hits Lizzie in th' 
back. Over she goes, doll an' all, an' then over goes 
Manion with th' biggest splaah ever >vas seen from one 
man. Th' gang lassoed Manion an' drawed him up with 
Lizzie who still held th' doll an' — yer won't believe 
this — but I hope to go to th' chair if Manion didn't 
land on th' dock holdin' his traick in th' other hand. 
When he jumped over th' handle got caught in his over- 
alls an' it went with him." 

" He must be wonderfully strong," declared Jordan. 

" Strong!" repeated Kelly, " strong? He don't know 
his own strength. He never did ! Why, believe me, at 
rough an' tumble this feller can just beat any man on 
earth. If he should start in to do me I wouldn't feel 
safe 'less I had a cleaver in me hand." 

" Well, that was th' beginnin' of it. Lizzie would 
come down every day an' watch him with shinin' eyes. 
Then Manion would stick out his chest an' put two 
hundred pounds more on' his truck than any other man 
could handle, just to hear her say : 

" Oh, Maggie, look, quick ! Se what an orful big pile 
that man pushes!" 
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" In tlieim. days Manion was a wild young diviL Not 
any kind of a crook, you know, but fightin' th' booze 
BOW an' then an' even at seventeen, a holy terror with 
his fists. Every mother's son waa scared to death of 
him 'ceptin' her. After a while she'd hit up his dinner 
with him, out of th' tin pail, an' purr 'r<Jund him like 
a kitten 'rouad an English mastiff. Then at night he'd 
go sit with her in one of th' old man's back rooms 
an' she'd learn him his letters. In two years he oould 
read an' write, an' say — he was so well house-broken 
he'd feed out yer hand. Then on Sundays he began to 
flash a stiff hat an' a white shirt an' collar an' — mind 
yer ! — a red neck-tie, like a mongrel pup with a ribbon 
on his neck.'' 

"All of a sudden Lizzie's old man lands a Tammany 
contract an' th' next thing is a governess fer th' other 
Murphy kids an' a boardin' school fer hers. Then th.' 
old man hired a manager fer his joint an' every day 
hiked to th' pony tracks with his wad/' 

" Bime by Manion took the veil. Tes, he was made 
a boss over a gang on a Brooklyn dock an' he 
didn't see much of Lizzie fer three years. They'd 
be away all summer, an' poor Manion would 
mope 'round like a shanghai rooster with the 
pip. But he wasn't worried by any one else chasing 
her. Not on yer life! "Why, if any guy made a play 
fer her 'Bull' — that's what they nicknamed him — 
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would have et th' face ofE'n him. He began to get wise 
that he'd have a tough job in winning out with no bank 
roll an^ havin' an idea he could lick anything what 
breathed he came to me an' said he was goin' to start 
in th* ftcrappin' game. In those days there was plenty 
of easy ooin in preliminary fights an' ^ Bull ' beat his 
man in two rounds th' first time out. 'Twasn't long 
'fore he had all he could do an' after he got a final 
bout in Boston an' trimmed th' New England champeen 
money come fast." 

'' He^s a physical freak, something like a crazy ele- 
phant fer strength, an' he's got th' courage of a bull 
dog, but no head. He can fight 'cause he's got muscle 
an' good wind an' 'cause wallops in th' jaw don't hurt 
him, but not 'cause his brain shows him how. If he 
had a fightin^ head he'd be th' only real champeen what 
ever lived. He'll fight 'till nature goes back on him — 
nobody ean^t do no more — an' he'll love that Lizzie 
Murphy till nature quits him, which'U be when he's 
dead." 

" Well, we made that match, vdth Fitzgibbons an' 
you backed him. It was at this time that Lizzie Mur- 
phy fini&hed her schoolin' an' went to live way up town 
on Eighteenth street. Then she got wise to him being 
in th' fightin' biz an' — this is what he told me himself 
— &he cut him into ribbons with her tongue. She 
wouldn't 5itnn' fer it nohow an' said he'd have to shake 
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it or her. He said lie was goin' to give her as nice 
a home aa he .took her from an' he couldn't make good 
anywhere else outside of scrappin'. She said she was 
willin' tQ go through th' world with him barefooted 
an' homeless, money didn't cut no ice, but her man 
must earn an honest livin' an' fightin' wasn't. 'Twas 
brutal an' degradin' an' it made her 'shamed of him. 
He said he would quit only he'd give his word to you 
that he'd fight Fitzgibbons, that yer'd put yer money 
up an' bet on him an' he must do it, but 'twould be 
his last go. She begged an' pleaded, but he wouldn't 
budge. Wasn't he th' bloomin' pinhead ?" 

Jordan was gazing toward the pugilist in the orchard 
with a peculiar look in his eyes. 

" Oh, I don't know," he answered slowly, " but go 
on with your story." 

"Then she called him — a — a — mucker. I don't 
know what that is. Said he was born one, an' that 
he'd die one, that she hated th' sight of him an' chased 
him out th' house. He hunted me right up, told me 
tV row an' then — then — what do yer 'spose that hun- 
dred an' ninety pound calf did, eh? Oh nothin' but 
faint away — that's all." 

" Tou remember that fight with Fitzgibbons? It was 
certainly th' rottenst ever, an' we was dead lucky to 
get a draw. Then we went to South Africa, an' here 
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■^^Did the girl marry?" asked Jordan, not without 
interesL 

'^ Noj but they say she's goin' to marry Donavan, 
an* I shouldn't "wonder^ 'cause he takes ker everywhere 
an^ he's baekia* her in all her plays." 

" Plays !" 

" Didn't yer know that Helen Duval who made a 
big hit in * A Jolly Bachelor/ was her ? Surest thing 
you know ! Old man Murphy made big money on his 
contract, but th' ponies got it all at last. Th' only 
way to beat th' ponies is to let 'em alone. Well, he 
went broke an' died. Then Lizzie butted into a oomic 
opera chorus^ made good an' if she lands Donavan she 
can wear diamonds as big as eggs." 

The fighter was now walking toward them. Jordan 
admired the set of his massive shoulders and marvelled 
at the contour of bis hnge neck. For the first time it 
strudc him tbat Man ion's face really possessed unusfual 
intelligenca It was a good face, lightened by deep set, 
dear bhie eyes and below a jaw of size and apparent 
strength most remarkable. 

^^ I tliink I'll take a tramp through the woods, Eed," 
he said to Kelly. " I'll return in time for supper." 

"All rigbt," replied Ms trainer, "but don't drink 
any water till yer get back." 

As he recrossed the turf and vaulted the higb fence 
an automobile came shooting down the road, slowed up 
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as it iDetared tbe house and swerved into tlie driveway 
with a sharp turn. A man and woman sat in the ton- 
neau and they stepped down when the driver had de- 
scended and opened the door. 

"What a nerve!" exclaimed Kelly sharply, under 
his breath. " That's Lizzie Murphy!" 

" How dye do, Kelly ?" said Donavan, curtly. Miss 
Duv;al and I took a run over from Sullivan's training 
quarters at Quaker Farms to look about your place. 
He eyed Jordan for an instant and then both bowed 
formally. The woman's gaze followed the man walking 
through the meadow. 

"We're through work fer today," said Kelly, "but 
I'm glad yer came. How about bandages ?" 

" Let him wear 'em," Donavan answered carelessly, 
" but no plaster paris," he added wamingly. 

In the meantime the girl had thrown back the heavy 
brown veil and still stood looking at the spot wheore 
Manion had disappeared in the woods. Jordan was 
curious to know what manner of girl was this who could 
so fearlessly enter the enclosure where dwelt the man 
who probably only needed the opportunity to do her 
escort serious bodily injury and whose reputed brutal 
instincts might not even spare her, once his wrath was 
aroused. 

He saw a girl of small figure, almost petite, a face 
quite colorless, with dark eyes which seemed nearly 
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liistrelea& by reason of tlie glare of many footlights, yet 
witbal made strangely sweet and attractive by an ex- 
pression of vague melancholy and wiatfulness. Her 
black hair was kuotted at the neck in that peculiarly 
graceful manixer so characteristic of stage people and 
its contract served but to acxjentuate the aknost deadly 
pallor of her face and neck. Suddenly shei turned more 
directly toward Jordan and instinctively he bowed. 

*^ Wbb that Manion?^' ahe asked abruptly, indicating 
the directiou be had gone by a nervousi gesture of the 
hand, 

'* Yes ma'am. That's — that's him," answered Kelly 
jerkily. 

The hero of a hundred prize rings was plainly rattled 
but he a\voke to the fact that introductions were in 
order and managed to perform the feat with many gasps 
and an appearance of approaching apoplexy. 

^^ Has SuUivari agreed to defeat him inside of ten 
rounds or lose the purse ?" she asked of Jordan. 

" I believe that is the agreement," he answered. She 
shnigged her shoulders. 

^^ Do — do women ever see these — these contests ?" 
ehe inquired of Don a van. 

" Kot if the management knows it„" he replied. 

"Are you interested in the game ?" questioned Jordai;. 

She flashed a searching look at him. 

" One^s id.eas change in regard to many matters. 
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Time and experience t^acli many things. One can't 
always choose the best things in life," she said with 
just a touch of bitterness, " but I must confess — I — 
I look at boxing somewhat differently than I used to. 
I should like to attend it It is Manion's last, win or 
lose, isn't it?'' 

" Yep," said Kelly, " that's what ' Bull ' says, an' 
he never broke his word." 

'' See here, Phil," she demanded in a voice that be- 
spoke determination. " You must arrange for me to 
see this. I don't care how it's done." 

'^ Oh, all right," he said with an uneasy laugh, " but 
come on, we've got a good many miles to do before we 
hit Riverside drive." 

" Do you suppose she means that ?" asked Jordan 
as the big machine was lost to^ view in a cloud of yellow 
dust. 

"Do I? — well, now yer can sleep on that! She'll 
— be there!" and he emphasized each word by a nod of 
the head. 

Five minutes before it was time for Manion to enter 
the ring KeUy was giving his protege final instructions. 

" Yer want to remember that Sullivan is th' best 
in his class and yer can't knock him out in a thousand 
years. Ter haven't got to, anyway. Only stay th' limit 
an' we'll take th' money home in a wheelbarrow. If 
yer go wadin' in like a drunken long-shoreman he'll 
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leg it Bn' stall yeor off till yei*^ fight yerself out an' then 
he'll just hand yer one on that lantern-jaw o' your'n 
an' Jmock j&r dead* He^s there with thVgoods fer he 
certainly can punch! He expects yer to rush an' slug, 
but yer goin' to fight him nice an' fancy an' this'll make 
him do some gues*&in\ Clinch whan yer can an' protect 
yourself all th' while." 

In the champion's dressing-room the trainers were 
intently listening to Sullivan whose small, cunning eyes 
glittered malevolently. 

*' This) is a tough guy/' he declared, " and I can't 
beat him till I tire him out>. Tou^ Phil, — you keep 
time fer me and ten seconds before th^ rounds axe over 
you say * Buffalo ' so I can hear it. Then I'll rush 
Manion over to my comer an' kid him there until the 
bell rings fer time. I sit down in my chair an' he has 
to walk clear across th' ring to his comer and all th' 
while I'm gettin' rubbed and restin'. Then when the 
bell rings agaiu at th' end of th' minute's time between 
roundsj I don't get up till he's most on t<Jp of me. .You 
see, it takes him twenty seconds to walk over and back 
and this gives me twenty seconds the best of him in 
ev'ry round. Then s'pose I have him goin' near th' 
end of a round and yer yell ^ Buffalo/ then I know it's 
only ten seconds to th' end of th^ i-oimd an' what's th' 
nee of smashin' him then ? "No use 'cause he may be 
doTivn fer nine seconds and the beU'lI ring and the round 
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is over. Then lie gets a minute's rest and comes up 
fresh, again. No good tryin' to knock him out after yer 
say ' Buffalo/ '? 

Betting commissioners were running up and down the 
t aisles, shouting the odds on Sullivan, whan Jordan 
entered the great building and after gazing at the coat- 
less mob through a heavy haze of cigar smoke, fol- 
lowed the usher to his box. As his check was returned 
it struck him that there was something strangely fa- 
miliar about the usher's face, but the boy was. gone in a 
flash and he had only time to notice that he was un- 
usually pale and wore a very full yachting cap. 

Little time was wasted in preliminaries after the 
fighters appeared. They mot in the middle of the ring 
with a hearty hand shake, grinned good-naturedly and 
complimented each other on their appearance. SuUi- 
van's bearing was characteristic of his professional pre- 
eminence, yet he noted Manion's tremendous muscles 
not without concern. Mani9n's attitude was that of in- 
difference, but he gave keen ear to Kelly's reiterated 
cautions in regard to not rushing at the champion. 

There was a noise not unlike the sound of a crowbar 
falling on a flag-stone. As if by magic five thousand 
voices were absolutely stilled and a silence of death 
ensued. In the white glare of the arc lights two musr 
cular giants moved toward each other with determined 
faces and cat-like tread. The bell had struck. 
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Stepping ih and out, now sideways, now feinting and 
reti" eating, they appi^ared like two atiiletes dancing 
about in harmless sport rather than two men of pbe- 
nomenal skill and extraordinary power, bent upon beat- 
ing each other beyond the realm of consciousness. 

Sullivan led like a flash of light, but ilanion^s glove 
vsras there. Again did he essay with the same result 
and then, quickly stepping in, Sullivan uppe^-cut his 
right flush to the jaw, M anion laughed and clinched. 
Soft and low came Donavan^s voice: 

'' Buffalo. ^^ 

With a rush Sullivan closed in on MauioUj who re^ 
treated^ warding off the other's blows, till they had 
crossed the ring. Here they feinted for an instant when 
the bell rang. 

The second Tound was but a repetitioT! of the firsts 
Again a voice said " Buffalo *^ just before the round 
closed. In the third round Sullivan started to work 
faster and he landed _ several hard blows which stag- 
gered Ifanion. The latter was wholly on the defensive 
and this plan evidently annoyed the champion. TJii- 
questionably he was Man ion '^ master in points of 
science. He was cool and crafty and he sent home every 
blow with telling force and with almost mechanical pre^ 
cision. Could lie wear Maniou out? 

The fourth was still livelier and at times the ag- 
gressive fighting brought forth shrill screams of delight 
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from the excited spectators. Twice Manion jolted Sul- 
livan with swinging lefts, but each time lie was heavily 
countered in return. Sullivan was going at his op- 
ponent vindictively when some one said: 

"Buffalo." 

And again did he rush at his antagonist and force him 
acres® the ring to his own comer. 

For the first minute in the fifth round Sullivan was 
at his man continually, rushing with, the relentless 
energy and deadly fierceness of a tiger. The terrible 
onslaught made Manion weak and unsteady, and when 
but two of the three minutes in the round had passed 
the champion landed a frightful right hand swing on 
the point of Manion's jaw. Manion's hands dropped 
heavily, his body stiffened and then he fell backwards 
with a fearful crash. Slowly he crawled to his knees 
and then to his feet, reeling about helplessly with his 
hands down. He was at his opponent's mercy. That 
awful blow on the jaw had jarred his brain and taken 
the control of his body and muscles beyond his power. 
However, witb jaw set and undaunted eye he glared 
defiance at his vicious foe, helpless, but not surrender- 
ing. Sullivan saw his chance and, measuring the dis- 
tance mercilessly, prepared to land another crushing 
blow which would terminate the contest. 

"BUFFALO!'' 

Everybody heard it, but nobody could tell from 
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whence it came. Sullivan stepped back and looked at 
Donavan, wlio was gazing at him in open-mouthed 
ajna2:ement* Manion had managed to put his hands up 
now and stood stock still, unable to understand the un- 
expected respite. 

" Go on!^ — Go on!" yelled Sullivan's seconds, mak- 
ing frenzied gestures toward Manion, whose strength 
was returning every instant. Sullivan saw a mistake 
had been made and, rushing at Manion, he swung a 
blow to his head and placed a right arm jolt to his 
body. Once more did Manion's arms slowly fall and 
again did Sullivan prepare to put home that deadly 
awing whenj almost in a whisper : 

''Buffalo!'' 

Sullivan stepped back with an exclamation of dis- 
gust and then suddenly from his corner came frightful 
curses and imprecations which were hurled at him for 
mot finishing Manion. The situation was bewildering 
to the puffing fighter and while he hesitated, not know- 
ing just what to do, Manion lurched forward and 
<5linched him, hanging on with mad desperation. They 
were ^till gru'uting and struggling in each other's arms 
when the bell rang. During the intermission of sixty 
seconds it was one wild, deafening and uncontrollable 
roar. Every spectator seemed suddenly crazed. 

When the bell struck for the sixth round, out from 
Maniou's comer sprang a man who had thrown caution 
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into oblivion and scientific boxing along with it. He 
was a hmnan oydone, a frantic animal bent upon de- 
strnction, and lie fought as lie used to on the East Eiver 
pier when his fists were a terror all along the water 
front and his fighting ability a by-word. He made two 
ineffectual swings and nearly over-balanced from hia 
efforts. Then he rushed blindly, like a mad bull, and 
the fury of his plunging attack threw Sullivan over 
against the taut ropes. The impetus bounded the cham- 
pion back again and as he shot forward the look of sur- 
prise on his face was cut short by a right hand swing 
fair in the pit of his stomacL He reeled sideways with 
an agonized gasp and a left swing on the head knocked 
him flat. He arose unsteadily only to be felled by 
another fearful swing.. He grabbed the ropes and slowly 
drew himself to his feet. Another blow and the coveted 
title of champion would be lost forever. Donavan real- 
ized this and quickly jumped into the ring between the 
boxers.' 

" I claim foul !" he shrieked in a voice which carried 
above the unearthly din and confusion of the audience. 
Tip went the referee's arms and in the momentary hush 
which followed he said: 

" This fight is forfeited to Manion 'cause Sullivan's 
second got in th' ring before th' round was over." 

Up from the terraces of yellow pine boards sprang 
a mob of coatless half -maniacs who clawed and cursed in 
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a fienzied attempt to get down near the ropes, in order 
to be Me to tear Manion say one little word should 
they not be fortunate enough to shake his hand. In 
the midst of this shrieking crowd calmly stood the man 
of the moment^ apparently oblivious to it all, hiding his 
bul^ng muscles in a dressing-gown While his jubilant 
handlers were tying the silken cords Manion looked 
across the ropes to the main aisle, along which several 
policemen were now coming, pushing and shoving their 
way through the struggling horde. In the center of 
the officers was a young man in the uniform of to usher. 
Behind stalked one of Sullivan's seconds who, with his 
hands in the air, continually screamed in his impotent 
rage : 

'' He^s got to be pinched ! I seen him ! He's de one ' 
dat yelled it, damn him!" 

The white, frightened face of the usher turned toward 
Manion and then — the next instant a fighter in a dress- 
ing grt^Ti had vaulted the ropes with one fearful leap 
and landed like a human catapault upon the police 
below. The cordon broke, then fell away like ten pins 
from the impact of a hard thrown ball, and before the 
officers could recover from the suddenness and surprise 
of the attack Manion had stretched Sullivan's second 
flat on his back in the aisle with a flying punch on the 
no&e, picked up the usher in his arms and made for the 
nearest dressing-room. 
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When a flood of tears had somewhat relieved her 
abject fright, and she had grown a little oahner in 
his arms, he ventured to speak : 

" Whait made you — you — put on pants ?" His face 
reddened uncomfortably. 

She was silent a moment and then when she looked 
up to him there was the same old alluring witchery 
in her soft, dark eyes. 

" I have a new name for you now," she answered 
mischievously. 

" I hope it's a better one than ' Bull.' What is it?'' 

"Buffalo!" 

Therefore, it is not surprising that Manion, consid- 
ering it was the first time he had actually heard " Buf- 
falo " spoken that night, was completely mystified and 
attributed the strange answer to her half-hyst/erical con- 
dition. 
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The Champion Goes Home 

THE little boy was very lonely. His mother 
had held him in her arms a long, long time. 
Even now he could almosit feel her tremlbling fingers in 
hisi black curls, and her last words still sounded in his 
ears — ^ anid that was hours ago. 

" Mother is all tired out, sonny," she whispered, 
" and she's going where she won't have to work so hard. 
She doesn't want to leave her little boy, but she can't 
help it. You'll be a good boy, won't you, Tommy? 
Grow up to be a fine, sitrong man, and — oh, sonny! 
be more of a man than your father." 

The women in the huge tenement block had soothed 
him as best they could when the men had carried his 
mother away in the big, black wagon, but now as he 
sat on the curbstone he began to miss her. Rosalsl^ 
had taken the furniture for rent, and another family 
had moved into the two rooms. He had no home. His 
only asset was a gold locket which contained his 
mother's picture. He took it from his pocket and 
opened it. She must have been an awfully pretty lady 
then. Jle dug a grimy fist into one eye to keep back 
the tears, and scowled at Paddy Sullivan, who sat 
astride a fire hydrant across the street watching Tommy 
with evident envy. Paddy never had a death in 
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his famil;^'^ and he felt slighted. Tommy pushed his 
bare feet along the glitter and the nmd oozed between 
Ida toes with a warm^ comfortable feeling. He stole a 
glanoe at the boy on ike iron perdL Paddy'3 constant 
admiratioii was hairing its effect. There werea*t many 
eight-year-old boys ini liie ward as important as he^ and 
— '" Hnlly gee ! " he had just thought of the big ailveir 
dollar in his jK)oket which the kind-hearted Mrs. Maher 
had giyen him. Why^ he was rich ! He ga^e his head 
ai backward jerk and tie alert Paddy crossed over in 
ready response. 

" Wlere'd yer pinch de buck ? " asked Paddy in wide- 
eyed wonderment as he saw the money. 

'^ Oihj no matter/' TSplied Tommy loftily ; " it*s 
mine." 

'^ Let's get some papes," cried Paddy, witii am eye to 
business, " We kin make a wad of dough on wuxtras,", 

Tommy shook his head negatively. His inscnitable 
face relaxed suffidenjtly to allow his lips to packer after 
the maimer of a wise capitalistj and then the healthy 
anintal asserted itself. 

" T'ell with that," he said unbluehingly ; ^^ a plate of 
* beef an' '11 do f er mine. Come on !" 

Tommy's mother had never been able to make him es- 
chew profanity^ but she had eliminated the ^^dis " and 
" dat " from Lis East Side vocabulary. They gorged 
themselveB with "beef aji' " and then wandered along the 
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busy thoroTighf are. Paddy stopped before several shop 
Tvindows where confections and toys were displayed, but 
hia " Qh's " and bis " Gee's " were not bints strong 
enough to make Tommy treait him further. Paddy be^ 
came> suspicious and then disgusted. 

" Ain't yer goin' t' blow t' somethin' more? " he fin- 
ally demanded. 

" If you ain't gettin' used right you know what you 
kin do," replied Tommy, bristling belligerenitly. 

" Ah, ye're a cheap guy, a reg'lar shine," snorted the 
ungrateful Paddy, and without more ado he turned and 
left him. 

Tommy continued on his way, unruffled and serene. 
The jingle of the money in his pocket was sweet music 
to his ears, and his fuU stomach had reduced him to a 
state of unalloyed contentment Why shouldn't he be 
happy ? The warm September sun was everywhere and 
he needn't go home. Home! And then he realized 
there was no home for him now — that the one who al- 
ways called him " sonny ^' was somewhere in a big, 
black wagon. He swallowed hard to keep back the tears 
and spent a nickel for a " hot dog " with the " Guinny " 
on the comer. The mustard always madte one's eyes 
water and then nobody could say he had been crying — 
just like a kid. 

The brave little chap fought out hia hard battle alone, 
but youth finally triumphed over memory and gradually 
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he became kimself again. He m^de a flying jump on a 
T&ar platform of an uptown surface car with the agility 
of a monkey, and when the conductor made a move to- 
ward him he fooled that official by tendering his fare. 
He rode until* he received his fir^t glimpse of the coun- 
try ; in fact, he rode so f^r that it was quite dark when 
he returned to more familiar scenes. He didn't think 
of the big, black wagon so often now. He could tell it 
was late by the number of " jags " who lurched by him. 
They never got drunk early. He was tired and won- 
dered where he could sleep. He knew he could get a 
bed for ten cents, but then if he sought the lodging- 
houses the S<>ciety agent would take him and keep him 
locked up until he was a man. Onice when he had torn 
his trousers in a fight with Dinny Cosgrove, and had 
been afraid to go home, lie had slept all night on the 
shed back of Cassidy's bam. The very place! He 
sneaked along the alley, climbed on top of the big can- 
\'as-covered furniture van, and from there to the shed 
Was anj easy matter. 

He was bounced up and down rudely several times 
before he realized that the big iron window-shutter on 
the bam above the shed was open and that men were 
jumping out of the window to the shed with flying leaps, 
then dropping to the yard and disappearing silently in 
the darkness. The human exodus ceased, and a man ap- 
peared at the window and stood looking out. From 
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behind him streamed a bright light, and in its glare 
Tommy could see that his h,air was red, much redder 
than " Carrot " Coogan's. 

" I'd like to lay me hands on de sucker what made 
dat phony squeal !" muttered the mani. " N'othin' doin', 
Mike," he called out. " ISTot a cop around. Wty, what 
th' ?" 

He had espied Tommy below him all huddled in a 
frightened heap. " Watcher doin' here, kid ? " he asked 
not unkindly. " Let's look at yer." 

Tommy rose obediently. " I wasn't doin' notihin', 
mister," said the boy. ^^ The bunch come * hop-scotchini' ' 
out the winder where I was sleepin'." 

" Why didn't yer go home ? " 

" I ain't gpt any." 

"What!" 

" My mother's dead and I ain't got no father." 

The man reached down and drewTommy upbesidehim. 

" Well, yer little piker, I guess ^ Red ' Kelly kin find 
a place fer yer," he said, as he smiled down at the boy. 
The waif had met a friend. Tommy gazed about -him 
in open-mouthed amazement. In the centre of the big 
loft stood a ring made of ropes, and from above four 
large lamps shed a bright light on the floor. Around 
the ring were a lot of chairs and benches, and near the 
door half a dozen men were congregated. Kelly ex- 
plained' the boy's presence, and then added : " There's 
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BO oopa^ an' I say let the scrap go on. De gang's gone^ 
but We kin finisli it fer de side bet" 

Apparently this was agreeable, and Tommy saw two 
meni begin to tate off their dotlies. Ah, now lie kniQW ! 
It Was -a prize-figlit. Kelly aflsisited one of the men in 
putting on the boxing gloves and began to whisper in 
his ear. Tommy squatted on a bench behind Kelly's 
(x>mer, anid'when the latter happened to glance at the 
boy he was dumfounded by the change in the young- 
ster's appearanca Instead of a child's inscrutable face 
he beheld the ferocious counitenanoe of a little savage. 
The boy's eyes had narrowed to two small slits, and 
his whole expression was oae of such supreme pugnacity 
that the veteran of the ring pondered over it 

Of the figjht that followed Tommy afterward retained 
only a dim recollection; but one thing impressed him 
strongly. It was the way in which Kelly's man kept 
after his opponent, and that he never forgot. He saw 
the blood come in each round, saw them knock each other 
down frequently and witnessed the men as they silently 
punched each other about through round after round, 
but he never tired of the brutal scene. 

Once he heard Kelly say to his man, " Thirty-first 
comin', Jack," and the fighter replied, " I don't care — ^I 
kin stay fer a week," and on it went Soonj Kelly's man 
began to knock the other down more ofteni, and finally 
he lay still. The man in the ring who wore dothes 
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raised his arm and lowered it several timea over the 
man who lay on his back. Kelly's mani sat on his chair. 
The man who had waved his arm came over and gave 
Kelly a roll of money, and then KeUy took him home. 

" Red " Kelly never regretted the fact that he gave 
Tommy Dimnigan a home. He sent him to school until 
he was fourteen and then began his boxing lessons. 
Step by step he taught him all he knew, and none knew 
more about the manly art than Kelly. The boy was a 
ready pupil and grasped the peculiar science of " hit, 
stop and get away" with wonderful aptitude. KeUy 
suffered one disappointment when he was forced to real- 
ize that Tommy would always be small. He had hopeft 
that his protege would grow into a lightweight at least; 
but when Tommy was sixteen years old he barely scaled 
one hundred pounds. 

About this time the Legislature passed a law regulat- 
ing/boxing, and the private prize-fights to a finish were 
superseded by the limited-round contests, and*New York 
dty became the mecca of fighters. " Red " Kelly imme- 
diately came into his own and rolled comfortably along 
on the top wave of pugilistic prosperity. He had a lu- 
crative " stable," but as he himself well expressed the 
situation, " Tommy is me best meal-ticket" 

Tommy punched his way to victory through all the 
boys in his class, and when he was seventeen years old 
he wore the gold medal which was emblematic of the A. 
A. TJ. bantamrweight championahip. 
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There were boys as clever as he, and some more so, but 
none of them could equal him in unrelenting aggressive- 
ness. He was at his opponent from the clang of the 
bell^ and merer let up until his adversary was badly 
beaten or knocked out. Oldtimers marveled at his vic- 
iousnesfl in the ring, but they never knew of his first 
lesson in Caseidy's bam. 

Tommy made his professional debut and. then for a 
year fought regularly with unqualified suooess. Tke 
managers of the Broadway Athletic Club, before which 
all of the champions fought, finally oflferedl Kelly a 
m,atcli for him. 

He was informed that Willie Herman, the bantam 
dhampionj would give Dunnigan. a match, provided 
Kelly would make a side bet of five thousand doUara 
Herman had held the championship for several years 
and was considered invinoibla He was making pre- 
parations for a trip abroad where he was to meet the 
English champion, " Kid" Wallace, in an international 
battle. Kelly was very confident of Tommy's ability to 
defeat the champion, even allowing for Herman's long 
and suec<)¥isful ring experience and his age, for he was 
many years older. However, the money question Was a 
stumbling-block. !Kelly would have to find a backer for 
Tommy. Why not see Mr. Jordan ? He was a swell 
spf^rt, he was, and he might take a chance. Besides, if 
he lost he'd never miss the money. 
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Davis flicked the imaginary crumbs from the spot- 
less table linen, carefully placed the amber cordial 
within easy reach, then struck a match and held 
it to their fragrant panetelas. 

" What shall we do, Ben ? " asked Cummings, as he 
idly watched the discreet Davis moving silently out of 
hearing. 

" I've engaged a box for the Broadway to-night, 
thinking you might join me^there," replied the other. 

"What's the play?'' 

" I mean the Broadway Athletic Club. I have taken 
a little flyer in Prize King 5's. That is to say," he 
continued, as he noticed Cumming'si puzzled expression 
with a smile, " I'm the unknown backer of Tommy 
Dunnigan, who fights Willie Herman at the Broadway 
to-night for the chauipionship, and I had hoped you 
would care to come along while I wa.tched my invest- 
ment." 

" How came this ? " continued Cummings disinterest- 
edly. 

^^ There is a man named ^ Eed ' Kelly whom I know 
well. Tou probably remember the red-headed fellow 
who was oonmected with my racing stable several years 
ago. Well, that is he. Prize-figjiting demands his at- 
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• tention now, but lie is perfecdy honest witlial. A monith. 
ago he oama to see ma and told me about this Tommy 
Dunnigan, and I became interested in the little fighter." 

"Little?" 

" Yes; they box for the bantam championship, which 
is about one himdred and ten pounds." 

" I don't fancy the small fellows," said Cummings 
indifferently; "the middle-weights are more interest- 
ing." 

" I can't agree with you. The lighter the weight the 
less brutal the fight, and there is certainly more action 
in the bantam weights ; but the life of this boy Dunni- 
gan has beeni especially pathetic." And he related the 
story of Tommy's bringing-up. 

Cummings's cigar had gone out and he sat, as he had 
during the entire narrative, with his eyes on the speaker 
but with his thoughts afar. Jordan wondered if he had 
at last interested Cummings. During the past fifteen 
years these two middle-aged men had led their solitary 
lives, meeting occasionally during business hours and 
often at this exclusive club, but never until to-night had 
Cummings shown genuine interest in any living thing, 
Cummings's supreme indifference toward the world in 
general, his wonderful self-control and his usual impas- 
siveness and imperturbability, which never changed be- 
yond an air of well-bred cynicism, had marked him as 
k man of coldness and selfish concentration. 
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" It is mighty tough, Ben, when you think of it," 
he said thoughtfully. " The world hasn't dealt fairly 
with thatiittle chap. His short life has been a long 
fight. He's been cheated out of his school-days, and his 
be^t play days, too. No parents," he added reflectively ; 
" no softening influence anywhere; no onvironmemt but 
muckers and brutality ; no past and no future but the 
blood of the prize ring. Perhaps his father may have 
been at the ringside watching him fight and not known 
it. And his end — ^why, it's as sure as the seasoni's — 
some cheap position in a gambling house or a drunkard 
in the gutter." 

"Well, what's come over you, old man?" inquired 
Jordan in some surprise. " Tour sudden overflow of 
sentiment barely escapes the maudlin," he ^dded lightly. 

" Oh, I guess not," he answered with a queer expres- 
sion. " However, I want to see this quick asset of yours, 
and we had better start Davis," with an almost imper- 
ceptible nod to that perfect servant, " my car." 

As they rolled! downtown in the powerful racing- 
machine Cummings was strangely talkative and Jordan 
pondered over the peculiar change in his friend. This 
he attributed to many things without satisfying him- 
self, and then mentally decided that it would work out 
its own solution. 

IVo negroes were fighting a preliminary when they 
€':tered their box, but their efforts, while holding the 
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rapt attention of the great crowd, received no more than 
an occasional cursory glance from Cummings. 

" Do you know, Jordain," he said immovably as. the 
fighters retired temporarily to their respective comers, 
puffing and heaving from their exertions, " that a fight 
between negroes appeals to my natural love of a con- 
test about as much as a dog-fight, and if there is any- 
thing more brutal and disgusting than a dog-fight I have 
yet to find it out. How old did you say this boy is? '^ 

" Barely eighteen/^ 

Cummings surveyed the audieniQe critically, and was 
inwardly amused at the antics of the coatless men on 
the upper tiers as they occasionally hurled words of 
advice at the men in the ring or howled with glee when 
an especially hard blow landed. The private boxes 
were rapidly filling now with the real devotees of box- 
ing to whom the final bout only appealed. Suddenly 
one of the fighters slipped to his knee and held up a 
glove. 

" Go on I go on ! " yelled his second, but he shook his* 
head and did not move. The referee waved his hand to- 
ward the other man and then a perfect fusillade of fierce 
imprecations assailed the ears of the negro who had 
refused! to continue. 

" Oh, you cur ! Get out, you yellow dog ! Knock de 
stiff in de head 1 " was shouted at him ; and as he hung 
his head and walked down the aisle toward his diressing- 
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room, kisses and derisive cat-calls followed him as long 
as he remained in sight. He had broken his hand, 
which the spectators did not know; but perhaps that 
knowledge would have made no differenoa 

" Ah, here comes Dunnigan ! " exclaimed Jordan, as 
a great cheer arose. A man with fiery, doee-cropped 
hair Was leading a number of seconds, and in the rear 
came a boy ini a dreesing-gown who stopped to shake 
hands many times. The boxer did not come up to the 
shoulders of his handlers, and among those square-jawed 
and deep-chested men he looked delicate and sadly out 
of place. He sat in his chdr, his face inscrutable, and 
the pallor thereon accentuate by his riotous black curls. 
Jordon noticed that Cummings did not move his eyes 
from Tommy. 

" That boy seems fragile," said Jordan, " and such a 
nice face, too. Just look at these brutes who are anxi- 
ously waiting for the time when he may be covered with 
blood. Ughl" 

" I have been thinking, Jordan," said Cummings a 
moment later, " that I have seen that youngster before. 
There is something very familiar about his faca" 

" Well, this is quite a coincidence," replied Jordan. 
'* I saw the boy at his training quarters some time ago, 
and I was also immediately struck with his remarkable 
resemblance to somebody I could not place." 

By this time Herman and his handlers had entered 
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the ring, and the chaanpion shook hands with Tommy. 
Kelly recognized Jordan and walked over to his box. 

" It's two to one on Herman," said the veteran, " an' 
it's good bettin' fer yer, Mr. Jordan, if yer care to ky 
any more." 

" Not at that price, thank you," replied Jordan drily. 
" I don't fancy the short end of anything. Bring over 
your boy." 

Tommy smiled down at them childishly whem he was 
introduced', and when Cummings shook the little fight- 
er's hand he marveled that it should be so small. 

" How are you feeling, sonny ?" asked Jordan, lack- 
ing something better to say. 

The boxer shot a searching glance at him as he re- 
plied : " What made you call me sonny ? Tommy Dun- 
nigan is my nama" 

" Does it make any difference ? " 

"Oh, no, sir; but nobody has called me that since 
my mo since I Was a kid," he said. , 

"• They don't call boys sonny in your ward," declared* 
Jordan with a laugh. 

" I know my name is Dunnigan, but I ain't Irish," 
he asserted stoutly. " Am I, ' Red ' ? " he asked, appeal- 
ing to Kelly ; but just then the referee said : " Come, 
'boys, get ready." 

Tommy turned and walked to his corner. Kelly also 
started, but a nod from Cummings stopped him. 
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" Bring him to my apartments to-morrow, win or 
lose," said Cummings, and he handed up his card to the 
surprised trainer. 

While the shrill-voioed announcer was shouting the 
conditions of the match both fighters stood up and threw 
aside their dressing-gowns. They were of the same 
height, but here ^1 resemblance ended. Herman was 
an i(}eal champion in build — albeit he was of small mold 
— ^with his large neck, broad shoulders and layers of 
muscles upon his back land legs to delight the eye of the 
sculptor. In direct contrast to this d^cendant of the 
tribe of Esau was his opponent, whose hairless skin was 
as smooth and fair as Carrara marble. There was little 
or no muscular developmenit to be seen — ^in a word, he 
looked boyish and plainly unequal to the task before 
him. Cummings noticed his own hand on the railing. 
His fingers were steadily tapjHng the wood. What had 
come over him ? He was actually trembling. He looked 
at the boy's innocent face and' then placed one hand to 
his throat. How insufferably hot it was ! A feeling of 
pity swept over him and — o-o-clang! The bell had 
struck. 

The fighters, amid an oppressive silence, moved to- 
ward eadi other like two bantam' roosters, and then in 
the next instant the roped indosure seemed to the aston- 
ished Cummings to be literally full of arms and gloves. 

No sooner was he within reach than Tommy went at 
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his opponeiat like an infuriatad wildcat. Before the 
ohampion had time to set himself Tommy was all over 
him^ and when Herman realized the situatioii he fought 
back with a vengeance. The great crowd went simply 
mad with excitement as the human whirlpool in the 
ring swirled from one side to the other, separated for 
an instant and them resolved itself into another seeth- 
ing vortesx of arms, gloves and lega 

Around the ring they went^ slugging each other un- 
oeaaingly, blow after blow landing with the speed of 
lightDingj andi whenever the ohampion was forced to 
step back Tommy was at him again, never resting, 
never discontinuiDg his cyclonic attack. His blows fell 
upon the champion like hail, coming from every direc- 
tion and with a telling force behind them. They were 
deed to the frenzied shrieks of the audience and totally 
unaware of the fact that they were throwing their 
science and caution to the four winds of heaven. A 
dianoe blow, if landed on tihe right spot, would knock 
either of them out. The champion finally succeeded in 
clinching, yet he was in such a dazed condition from 
the furious onslaught that he dodged and ducked several 
times, even though Tommy's arms were absolutely mo- 
il (mless, 

" What a change in that boy's face !" thought Cum- 
mingB, as he saw Tommy trying to get free from the 
champioB's hold. His expression of almost childish in- 
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nooence had changed to one of insane fury — he was a 
little fighting devil. Just as the referee separated them 
the bell struck. 

Cummiugs realized, as the fighters went to their cor- 
ners and the great tension relaxed, how extremely 
wrought up he had become over the battle. 

" It can't last long at that pace," declared Jordan; 
" another round will finish one or the other. Whew ! 
but did you ever in your life see such a scrap — ? " and 
then he stopped short. 

Oummings was gazing over toward Tommy's comer 
witii a face as pale as death. 

" Oh, I say, Cummings, what's up ? " he asked, lay- 
ing a hand on the other's knee. 

" Nothing," replied Cummings almost roughly, as he 
roused himself. " I can't get over it," he said vacantly ; 
" I've seen that boy somewhere else." 

With the stroke of the gong again did Tommy sail in 
with unabated strength. However, the experienced 
champion had gathered himself together and he evaded 
Tommy's rush by coolly side-stepping. He turned 
quickly as Tommy again rushed, measuring him with 
an eye of a hawk and' then — ^Tommy toppled over back- 
wiard from the force of a right-hand swing which had 
caught him flush on the jaw. He bounded to his feet 
like a rubber ball and was at the champion like a flash, 
forcing him to retreat with an avalanche of stinging 
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blowiSw It was jab, jab and swing after swing, upper cut 
and hook until the champion began to make wild swings 
in return like a crazy man ; but lie could not stem tlie 
tida Tommy was playing for Herman's head, and the 
latter was doing his best to block, when Tommy sud- 
denly shifted and drove his left and right to the cham- 
pion's stomach. Herman dropped his hands with a look 
of agony and then grasped Tommy in mad desperation 
as 'his vicious antagonist came at him once more. 
Tommy fought himself free with terrible short-arm 
blows and again closed in on the champion, beating him 
back until at times he was himself staggered by the 
champion's wild swings, but always renewing his attack 
with the same unceasing vindictiveness. At last the 
champion was entirely on the defensive. 

Cummings and Jordan were on their feet; in fact, 
every spectator was standing and yelling at the top of 
his lungs. Suddenly a frightful right-hand swing on the - 
head put the champion down and he arose slowly. 
Again was he knocked over, and as Tommy stood above 
him waiting for him to get on his feet something struck 
his own foot. Looking down he saw it was a sponge. \ 
He turned and walked to his comer with the innocent 
face of a cherub. Tommy was the bantam champion. 

He showed no effects from the battle when he ap- 
peared the next day with Kelly at Cumming's rooms. 
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The latter shook hanjds warmly with Tommy as he 
asked : " How does it feel to be a champion ? " 

"All right, sir/' he answered; "but I think I'm 
going to be champion of the world." 

" Dat's right/' explained Kelly. " Dis momin' we 
cabled our forfeit to de National Club of London an' 
clinched a mktch wid Wallace. It comes off in two 
months an' we're going, to send de rest of de side bet, 
four tousanid, by Saturday." 

Cummings was thoughtful for a moment. " That is 
very nice/' he said ; " but I'd like to give Tommy a posi- 
tion here with ma I need a young man to answer the 
bell, and he'll have a good home. He may go abroad and 
figjit Wallace when the time comes and I'll pay him — 
oh, I'll use him right. What do you say, Kelly ? " 

The latter almost gasped with surprise. A real mil- 
lionaire on Tommy's staff ! It was a cinch. What did 
he say! 

" I say he comes here, sure," he answered, with 
fervor. 

" How about you, my boy ? " said Cummings, turning 
to Tommy. 

" I should like it, sir," he replied, with a shy smile. 

When Jordan dropped in on Cummings shortly af ter- 
ward he was nonplussed to behold the bantam champion 
at the door. 

" I felt very sorry for the youngster," said Cummings, 
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in explaining Taimiiy's presence to him, " and I've con- 
cluded to help hun along a littla He looks above this 
fighting gamOj and besides^ — -rm somehow greatly atr 
tached to him.'^ 

' '^ Of course^ yon^re old enough to know your own 
miadj but yoiiVe leaving yourself open to much unkind 
criticism. A prize-fighter for ^ buttons ' ! It strikes 
me as being absurd. Why, you know nothing about the 
boy- He may be a mongreL" He argued the matter 
strongly with Oummings^ but could not move his friend. 

Tommy had been there about two weeks when Cum- 
mings came to bim one evening as the boy stood at the 
open window looking down on the avenue below. Cum- 
mings held something in his hand. 

*^ I picked up this locket in your room this morning," 
said Cummings, '^ Whose picture is this ? " 

''My motiher'aj sir/* answered the boy quietly. 

" Indeed ! Will you tell me all you remember about 
her?" 

Tommy related briefly everything that his memory 
recalled of the woman who had always been so good to 
him. "One thing -she said I'll never forget," he con- 
dndied, ^^ and that was ^ to be more of a man than my 
father,' And I will." 

There were tears in the boy's eyes as he turned and 
left the room. 

" What's up now ? " asked Jordami an hour later as 
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he entered Cumming'a library. He had made a hurritd 
response to the latter's urgent telephone message, '' Has 
little Tommy sailed for Europe ^without telling you of 
it ? " he asked banterinly. 

'^ Tommy isn^t going to Europe to fight. *^ 

"Wlhatl" 

Cumminga shook his head with deoision, 

" How foolish ! '^ said Jordan excitedly* '' Then the 
boy will lose the five-thousand-dollar forfeit he has 
posted." 

Cummings stood up. " I don't give a damn if he 
loses teaii times that I can pay it," he said forcibly, 
" Why, man, if you knew what I do you wouldn't let 
him get, knocked down once for five thousjind dollars," 

He sat down and then smiled happily at Jordan, who 
eyed him in a most perplexed manner. 

" !N'ow you'll be glad to know this, Ben^ 1 think. I 
know to a certainty who Tommy^s motlier was and who 
his father is. You knew her well, and you 1-liked her- 
See that locket on the table ? It contains his mother^s 
picture. Tommy and I are going out. for awhile, but 
before I return I want you to look at it." 

"I am going to take you to call on a nice old lady, 
Tommy," he said, when they were seated in the big 
touring car. 

They sped around comers and finally glided silently 
up a broad avenue. Tommy's eyes widened when they 
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stopped in front of the great stone mansion. Thej 
alighted and were going up the steps when Tommy said: 

*' There goes your choffoor, sir." 

*^ !Never mindj" replied Cummingis. 

The massive door was opened by the butler, who 
started perceptibly when he saw Cummings. 

""Have I changed so much ? " he asked, with a good- 
natured smile* 

"Quite a bit^ sir,'^ replied the old, gray-headed ser- 
vant. '' It's many years since you've come — . Very 
good, sir," he conrimied, as Cummings gave him a pe- 
culiar look, " I'll sei^rl at once, sir.'' 

They seated themselves in the wide hall and Tommy's 
eyes fell xipon the picture of a youth hanging opposite. 
Why, it looked like — ! A gown rustled on the stair and 
he saw Cummings stand up. A sweet-faced old lady 
was coming toward tliem with her eyes shining and 
hands outstretched, 

^* I've come home," he said, with a catch in his voice 
which was strangely like a sob J " I've come home to stay, 
mother," He put his arm around the boy and drew 
him close. " And I've brought home your — ^grandson. '^ 
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. Red Kelly's Revolution 

'^^-^AY,'' questioned " Eed " Kelly, pulling his 

►^^ limp straw hat far down over his eyes and 
blinking at the dazzling sunlight ' on the plaza, " ain't 
this th' rottenest country yer ever seen? Say, ain't 
it, now ?" 

" Eet ees a countree magneeficent," asserted Manuel 
proudly. 

Ked Kelly snorted. " Say,'' he continued, " I like 
that. 'S far as I can see, they ain't nothin' here but 
bum cigarettes 'n green bananas 'n sawed-off gen'rals! 
An' yer're stuck on it!" 

'^ Eet ees my countree," explained Manuel. 

^^ S'pose that does make some difference," admitted 
Mr. Kelly, biting reflectively at his cigar. " But yer 
ain't got no real life here, anyhow. Yer ain't never 
seen Herald Square after th' theaters, when they's 
frost in th' air, an' th' girls has on their furs, an' th' 
gang is makin' fer Kid McCoy's t' git them first hot 
drinks with spice an' stuff in 'em. Yer ain't never seen 
more'n a billion electric lights goin' t' onct, an' trolley 
cars a-bangin', an everybody hustlin'. Yer've just 
piked 'round down here, an' yer don't know no better. 
Gawd! Ain't it hot?" 

" Eet ees a g-grand countree," persisted Manuel. 
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** Eet ees a countree glorious ! " He swept a brown 
arm expansively. 

" Greatj is it ?" sneered Mr. Kelly contemptuously. 
" Sayj tb^ only thing yerVe got. down here tbat's out 
th' f eatber-iveiglit class is th' national debt." 

Manuel airily flicked the ash from his brown paper 
cigarette. 

" Eef you not like heem, why you come, Senor 
Bedda? EhT 

" Wellj now why did I ?" mused Mr. Kelly, fanning 
himself with the big straw. 

A bugle blared. Into the plaza galloped a score of 
small brown men in gaudy red and green uniforms, 
mounted upon undersized horses which squealed shrilly 
and shot out their heels as the riders drove home the 
heavy Spanish spurs. 

Behind them rumbled a gorgeous state calash within 
which sat another little brown man with a pointed black 
beard. , 

Bei^ide him sat a woman, tall, fair, brilliant of color- 
ings and splendid of raiment. Her hair was bright 
yelloWj glowing above her gown, whose snowy simplicity 
yet &poke of much handiwork and studious plan in its 
arrangement. 

A slumbering peon woke suddenly into action and 
threw his conical head-covering into the air. The pro- 
prietor of the wine shop charged past them and cheered. 
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The woman nodded pertly. 

Ked Kelly jerked a stubby thumb toward the caval- 
cade. 

" That's why I come/' he said. « 

Manuel Moreira raised his penciled eyebrows. 

^' El PresidenteP' he ejaculated. 

Mr. Kelly snorted again. 

'\mt,'' he answered scornfully. " Th' goil." 

Manuel looked up in amaze. 

" Eet ees madame ! You come because madame — . 
Ah, yes, yes! Madame ees Americano." 

"Americano nothinM" growled Mr. Kelly in digust. 

Irish; pure Irish." 

He rolled his cigar between his Ups and gazed at 
the broad, firm shoulders of the woman in the disap- 
pearing calash. " Seems 's if even a dago could see 
that," he grumbled. 

Manuel Moreira still wondered. 

"But, Senor Kedda — ," he began. 

" Cut it out!" commanded the other. " Say, yer're 
a wise guy fer a cigar-box pictiire; yer're 'most white, 
I guess, an' I don't mind puttin' yer next. She's Violet 
Dudley. See ? Violet Dudley, that was born Finnegan 
over in Cherry Street an' grew up to do a turn in th' 
Casino an' all them girly-girly shows. Say, yer oughter 
Sioe her do them dances — — Tumty, turn — kick — 
like this. Well, she has a run with all them Johnny 
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boys^ an' binieby this chap comes t' W York, an' she 
gives bim a whirl f er his money, an' he wants ter marry 
h&Tj sljx^ — wellj he^s a president, yer see, an' she likes 
plenty doin', an — here she is." < 

"All thees I know," said Manuel, nodding sagely. 
*'An theeg all man know. We know madame ees the 
grands Ainericann actress, and El Presidente TJgarte 
marry her in Nueva York; but eet ees — why ees eet 
you eame? I not understand, senor." 

" Takes a dago ter be thick," commented Mr. Kelly 
wearily, " Well, y' see, Manuel, I'm stuck on her. I've 
always been stuck on her." 

"St^ok — on — her?" 

"Yaos, stuck! Love! Savvy that?" 

"Ah! Amor!" 

" I guess so. Yer've hit it. I was stuck on her 
when she was jest standin' 'round in yeller , tights at th' 
Dewey, an' I was sweepin' out momin's in Kiordan's. 
An' I was a lot more stuck on her when she moved up- 
i/m'n an' began to wear glad rags and ride in whiz 
carts," 

"Ah! You lak marry? Yes?" 

" UTn-m-ra, well^ would I ? But she couldn't see it. 
iNot OH yer life! 'Twas th' Arctic eye-wash fer me 
always. Pm only one of th' guys that sees her from 
th* front of th' house. She couldn't cop me down where 
I was' cleanin' out in Eiordan's, an' there was nothin' 
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doin' even when I started scrappin' an' won the cham- 
peenship. I'm a scrapper, y' know. I'm the champeen 
light-weight ^— but I s'pose yer ain't even wise to that 
down here yet" 

" Scrappa V^ 

^' YaaSj scrapper/' 

Mr, Kelly contorted his features into a glare of pug- 
nacity, guarded the same with a left arm^ and limged 
viciously into the hximid atmosphere with his right. 

"Ah^ ha! The sen or is a iighter — Americano 
fighter !'' 

" You bet ! Bo;as fighter^ but don't butt in. She 
was th' only skirt I ever wanted, an' I missed her a 
lot when she- lit out with his whiskers. Ever feel that 
way, Shorty?" 

Manuel nodded violently, 

" Well, a while ago I fights this dub, Baltimore Billy 
O'Hara — an' say, he's a pin-bead ! He keeps eomin' 
fast when he oughter stayed shy, an' finally I had 
ter hand him a hot one, an' I slammed him so hard I 
cracked his coco — /' 

^^ The senor cracked his cocoa ?" 

Mr, Kelly thumped his knuckles against his round 
skull, and regarded his interlocutor gravely. " Busted 
his nut! Seef^ be explained. 

"Ah-h-h V gasped Manuel sharply, drawing ir* his 
breath. 
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" Well, of course 'twas up t' me to git out 'f th' 
country till I seen how bad he was hurt, 'less'n I wanted 
t' stay in th' Tombs, so I takes it into me noddle I'd 
like t' see how Nellie Fimiegan — that's Violet Dud- 
ley, see ? — is comin' on in Dagoville, an' th' fruit com- 
pany's boat is handy — an' I comes along." 

Mr. Keliy blew forth a doud of smoke, and sighed 
heavily. 

"An' at that," he concluded, as he mopped his per- 
spiring brow, " I oughter be at good old Sheepshead 
this minute with a fat bank-roll in me jeans." 

Manuel laid a brown palm, trembling with intensity, 
upon the championship knee. His beady black eyes 
softened in sympathy as he peered inquiringly at the 
heavily lined Kelly features. 

"And madame ?" he questioned eagerly. " You loove 
madame ?" 

" I'm a-broilin' myself jest to look at her," growled 
Kelly tesfeily. " Say, bein' in these hot joints makes 
a feller talk, don't it ?" 

"And El PrQsidente — you loove him, too ? Eh ?" 

Red Kelly squarely faced the little man at his side. 
" Say," he said angrily, " I'm likely t' be jest stuck on 
a haf a stick o' chocolate with spinage on its chin that's 
got me goil, ain't I ? Say, Shorty, I like yer 'cause yer 
can take a fall outer th' United States languidge, an' 
'cause yer put me next to th' only beer in th' crib. 
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But don't get a ftjinch I'm clean daffy jest 'cause I 
come t' this sweat-box when there wasi other places t' 
go to. Me stuck on him? Aw, ferget it," counseled 
Ked Kelly. 

Much of the detail in Mr. Kelly's address remained 
incomprehensible to Manuel Moreira. The general 
sentiment of its delivery was, however, unmistakable. 

Mr. Kelly's countenance had arranged itself in much 
the same fashion as that noted at the time of the mis- 
fortune to the cranium of Baltimore Billy O'Hara. In 
the main, Manuel Moreira understood. He leaned 
forward. 

" You lak cut hees heart out ?" he whispered fiercely. 

" I'd like t' bust his slats," responded Mr. Kelly 
with enthusiasm. 

Again there was no mistaking the hearty sentiment 
of the speaker. Manuel seized Ked by the arm. 

" You are my brothaire ! '^ he hissed. " You are 
of the heU tyrants! You are of the Revolution! You 
are for the fight glorious ! Ah-h-h, by brothaire ! To 
the beer!" 

^^ Well, count me in on that," assented Mr. Kelly. 

Manuel hurried him down the simmering sunny side 
of the plaza. Past the evil-smelling hotel they hastened, 
past the ink-spotted office of the fruit company, where 
a lone perspiring clerk rested his cheek on the cool, 
white page of the ledger, pausing not until they entered 
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the ding7 stare of Antonio Perez, within which II r. 
Kelly knew from jojful experien*^ was sometimes to 
he obtained beer — beer that was warm and lacked 
aomething of its crystal sparkle^ but node the less bitter, 
malty beer — -which clashed in tingling strength against 
his parched palate and brought before his closing eyea 
alluring visions of cool, towering breweries. 

The fat Antonio opened his pig-like eyes in appre^ 
hensioru 

^*Amigo — brave aniigOj" assured Manuelj raising 
his hand. 

^' Ter was mentionin' that beer,'' suggested the some- 
what troubled Mr, Kelly. 

"Ah!" cried Manuel " Yejs, yes! First the beer, 
Antonio — the beer for the Senor Redd a, the brare 
Americano fighter," 

" Say," said Mn Kelly admiringlyj '^ that little cuss 
's onto what^s doin' in civilization, after all. He's 
warmin* up all right since he got wise t' ma" 

Antonio, slowly rummaging in the accumulation of 
broken boxes and queer straw packages at the rear, pro- 
duced a single bottle of sickly amber fluid. 

"Eet ees not that I have the podesta," he eKplained, 
"yet for the Ainericanof: of the banana sheeps — ," 

'^Here's lookin' at yer/' vouchsafed Mr. Kelly as 
he raised the dusty bottle to his lips. " TTm-m*m — 
welcome, little stranger — . Say^ m' friendj if yer'd 
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have th' wagon drop yer a cake o' ice in th' momin^ 
you'd .'' 

Manuel pulled his arm. 

"The general waits," he whispered; "the genei'al 
and the hearts brava /' 

"Eh?'' queried Mr. Kelly. 

" The general," repeated Manuel in tones of awe. 

"What general?" 

" The g-great general — the General Aznar — the 
general of the revolution. Come." 

"Say," questioned Mr., Kelly sharply, "what are 
yer handin' me now ?" 

But Manuel, aided by the apprehensive Antonio, 
pushed him toward the rear, the while glancing fur- 
tively toward the baking plaza. A d^r in the dingy 
partition of 'once whitened stone opened at the rap, 
and the wondering Kelly found himself propelled into 
the chamber beyond. 

He blinked in the semi-darkness, spat viciously, and 
put up his guard as a fat little man with ferocious mus- 
tachios rose with great suddenness from his seat by a^ 
table and thrust his hand in his breast. 

" Wotin 'ell " began Mr. Kelly. 

" Caramba!" snarled the fat little man. 

Mr. Kelly noted that he wore a broad sash of crimson 
and that the top of his head was of exceeding shiny 
l)aldness. 
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"Amigo!" whispered Manuel breathlessly, projecting 
himself to the front. " For the cause!" 

The fat man slowly withdrew his hand from his 
breast. Then he bowed deferentially. 

" The Americano man-fighter/' went on Manu^ hur- 
riedly. " He ees that which you have belief, my gen- 
eral. He ees of us. He loove the revolution, he loove 
us, he loove Cascillia " 

Mr. Kelly sniffed. The little fat man shot his hand 
to his pocket. 

'' He loove the lady of El Presidente " 

The general's look of fierceness softened. His hand 
dropped again. 

" He say he want to keel El Presidente ^^ 

^' See here " began Mr. Kelly. 

The general interrupted. 

" Have not the fear, my fren," he urged graciously, 
his pudgy face wrinkling in a smile of warm hospi- 
tality. '' Eet ees quite safe. All v^e are of the revo- 
lution. Eet ees I who understand. You are the great 
Americano fighter. I have hear. The banana ma*n tell 
me. All the Americanos loove the leeberty. You are 
for the leeberty. That is why Manuel have been your 
fren these days, to learn, and now have brought you 
here.'' 

"Well, I'll de damned," said Mr. Kelly with con- 
viction. 
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. Despite the unanimous chattering of a half-dozen 
excitable small heroes, Mr. Kelly, albeit greatly con- 
fused, learned much within the next half hour. HDa 
learned that a revolution to place General Aznar in 
power and overthrow El Presidente Ugarte was ar- 
dently desired by all men, although but six sat in the 
present council, and that the great moment was at 
hand. 

Moreover, it was revealed, and this interested him 
to no small extent, that the fruit company, through 
its agent, big, lazy Knapp, who smoked long cigars in 
his hacienda the whole day through, had signified its 
approval of the new movement and had expressed its 
willingness to aid, provided such willingness took no 
form to bring it into disfavor with the government, 
which occasionally sent a white maa-of-war to argue 
the cause of its citizens when 'the banana-gathering in- 
dustry was threatened with interruption by armed 
political disputes. 

He saw, too, a great light, when it was furthermore 
explained that Knapp, a gentleman whose visits to the 
States seemed to have been marked by careful attention 
to athletic contests then in progress, .knew him, at least 
by reputation, respected his prowess, and had strongly 
counseled his enlistment as a valuable adjunct to the 
revolution. 

" The Senor Knapp, he say you brave fighfer," ex- 
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plained the general. ^* He say you look for trooble 
alway." 

" He say you uppercoot tyrants till he not know 
heemself," echoed Manuel. " Hell with tyrants !" 

" Eet ees because all these and because you hate El 
Presidente peeg we welcome you/' continued the gen- 
eral grandly. " You are brothaire of the free Cascillia ! 
The hooray!" 

^' 'Tain't a bad game/' mused Ked Kelly, smelling 
suspiciously at the aguardiente in his hand. *^An' 
'twould be great stuff fer a prfess agent if I pulled off 
a revolution down here." 

"And madame/' persisted the general, " madame, 
whom you loove — she mooch hate el peeg Ugarte, who 
do her most shameful oppress. She bless you when you 
help to safe." 

"What's that?" growled Mr. Kelly. "Don't that 
yeller slob use her right ?" 

The fighter's jaw stuck out belligerently. 

" He beat her/' broke in Manuel, gesticulating ex- 
citedly. " With beeg cloob he beat her. We ourselves 
have see." 

" Yes, we have see," corroborated the general, shak- 
ing his bald head sorrowfully. " She ees- beautiful 
senora." 

" Yer handin' me this straight ?" questioned Mr. 
Kelly hoarsely. 
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" Dios !" cried Manuel. " Eet ees true." 

" Bleeds my heart/' said the general solemnly. 

" Then/' said Mr. Kelly, with decision, " I'll sign 
fer this match, an' give 'way big weight, too. This 
sweet-scented geranyum of a Cascillia is goin' ter be 
put on th' bum fer fair, an' Mr. TJgarte's goin' ter git 
a little more than his. I'm a-waitin' fer th' bell. 
Shake!" 

The fat general did not shake. Instead, he projected 
himself against Mr. Kelly's chest and twined his arm 
about the bull-like neck. Manuel smote the broad 
shoulders again and again as he danced about in 
ecstasy, and the remaining four formed a human pyra- 
mid as they fell into one another's embrace. 

The situation, it transpired in the course of the sub- 
sequent rapid conversation, was somewhat involved. Of 
the success of the revolution there was no doubt, since 
that part of the army withii^ reach of the capital was 
already pledged to the fortunes of its favorite general, 
and those of the populace not actively participating in 
the movement for reform could be relied upon to mani- 
fest no open opposition to the wishes of their armed 
guardians. 

The storming of the palace, with only a few absurdly 
loyal life-guards to object, would be ridiculously simple. 

There were, however, one or two small details which 
required courage and skill in their proper performance. 
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Hence there appeared the golden opportunity for the 
exercise of prowess by Mr. Kelly. 

President Ugarte, it seemed, was not without sus- 
picion of the sword which hung over him. There was 
reason to believe that Ugarte had abandoned hope of 
preventing the great popular overthrow, that his am- 
bition had degenerated into gross sordidnesis, and that 
'his highest aim at present was to escape to another land 
with the major portion of the national funds. 

The blood of the general, so he stated, boiled at this 
perfidy. 

Mr. Kelly was conscious of his own indignation. 

Obviously, such baseness must be thwarted. 

" Worse'n Albany graft," growled Mr. Kelly, whose 
metropolitan training had taught him things political, 
"An' he clubs her !" 

Realizing the condition, it became, evident that the 
great stroke must be delivered at once. The week was 
to see the end. 

In these days the President never left the palace 
after nightfall. Neither did he entertain in the even- 
ing, since it is unwise for an official who suspects pub- 
lic dissatisfaction to forget his vigilance in pleasant 
social dalliance. 

The attack, then, must be at night, when El Presi- 
dente and madame sat quietly in their private apart- 
ment in the second story. 
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Ordinarily the chief executive of Cascillia would 
take the evening air on the stone balcony at the front 
of the building, but of late this custom had found dis- 
favor. 

A despised official should not unneoessarily expose 
himseK to the baneful influences of a tropical night — 
particularly against a white background. 

Surely, then the hated Ugarte and madame would be 
within the suite at the rear when General Aznar, with 
his gallant followers at his back, charged up the broad 
stairway. 

The palace guard would be very small. The main 
force would be sent to the barracks before its night 
relief arrived, and Da Gama, with a second division 
of the revolution, would attend carefully to the bar- 
racks. 

Assuredly all would be well at the front, but the 
danger lurked in the rear. It was quite possible that 
the craven Ugarte. might seek to save his wretched self 
in flight when righteous vengeance battered at his door. 
More than that, it was possible that one of his baseness 
might seek to bear with him the funds believed already 
to have been converted into negotiable values and to 
be concealed within the private quarters of El Presi- 
dente. 

For the honor and safety of the republic this must 
be prevented. It was obvious that the valiant Senor 
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Americano had been sent to serve the sovereign people 
in this crisis. He should steal up the secret stairway 
in the rear, take station by the panel door, and, when 
the terrified Ugarte threw it open to fly with his ill- 
gotten wealth, he should confront him, grapple with 
him, kill him if necessary, but in any case hold him 
until the patriots of Cascillia should force the barrier. 
Then — the judgment of the people for the traitor and 
the rescued madame for the arms of her deliverer. 

These things Eed Kelly heard between swallows at 
a second bottle of the sickly amber fluid brought silently 
by Antonio. 

His blue eyes sparkled. 

" Yer may be f ramin' it up all right," he acquiesced, 
" an' I ain't sayin' I wouldn't like a little private scrap 
with his whiskers. But talkin' straight biz, what's th' 
sens© of me moseyin' up to him all alone ?" 

The general's swarthy smile had in it both sadness 
and indulgence. 

" Ah, mi amigo," he murmured. " You not under- 
stan'. No, you are Americano, and los Americanos are 
mooch of the honor. They not understan' my poor 
people. Leesten ! The man who go oop the secret way 
— he mooe be my troo f ren. He moos be of the very 
great honor, else all ees los' to my countree. 

" I send many soldado® oop the stairs. Yes ? They 
will — what you say — • do the job with TJgarte. Yes ? 
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But they see the mooch monaie which ees Cascillia's. 
Yes ? They will see and mooch they will want. Yes ? 

" The tyrant, my poor camarados, he has not for 
long pay — an' they will take all thees monaie wheech 
ees Cascillia's, and wheech I will use for Cascillia. 
Alas! my poor camarados who have suffer mooch, and 
who not know the great need for monaie of their coun- 
tree. They see an' the new Cascillia would then get 
not one small seelver coin." 

The general's eyes filled with patriotic tears at the 
shame of his countrymen. 

" But you," he cried, " you are the brave hombre of 
honor; you will not care for the oro. You are the 
Americano who are the George Washington of Cascillia. 
You have Ugarte. He shall be yours. Yes, you fihall 
do to heeim what you please." 

"Ah-h-h, cr-crack the cocoa!" hissed Manuel. 

"An' then," continued the general, "you shall the 
monaie take about you an' blow thees seelver wheesde 
for the army to come. ITot teel you wheestle shall the 
door to El Presidente's chamber be broke. I, General 
Aznar, will command eet. Then, my brave frea, we 
have Ugarte, and we have the monaie wheech you geeve 
me for Cascillia, and no one know." 

" Ow, wow ! says the fox," • commented Mr. Kelly, 
not without admiration. 

" For thees gran' services to Cascillia," added the 
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general diplomatically, " you shall have mooch of 
monaie, which otherwise my poor camarados would 
geeve to the aguardiente." 

Mr. Kelly bowed. 

"An' more, my fren," said the general very softly, 
" I no can tell the secreet of the ftair to many. Only 
you shall know, an' you are the great Americano fighter 
who shall free Cascillia and go back to rule your gran' 
countree. The Senor Knapp here say so. Senor Redda, 
I salute you." 

The general threw his chest out like a pouter pigeon 
and brought his hand to his round, bald head. 

" It's a damn funny game," pondered Red Kelly, 
" an' they get quick action down here. Say, are yer 
sure that sucker is niraulin' her ?" 

" He strike her before men," raged the general. " I 
Jiave see." 

" I think he lak kill her," wailed Manuel mournfully. 

Mr. Kelly was silent a moment. 

" You're on," he announced tersely. " Show 'em 
to me." 

Before the week ended Mr. Kelly had met most of 
the revolutionary army of Cascillia. Much of it he 
viewed informally as it loaded great green bunches of 
bananas on the lighters going out to the white steamers 
in the bay; other portions, for the most part equipped 
with titles, were brought before him in the back cham- 
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ber of Antonio's establishment, and still others he in- 
spected in the cellar of a big stone building where the 
rifles brought from the States in the fruit company's 
boats were yet lying in the cases. 

It was the general who, in the dead stillness of the 
tropical night, rowed hito with his own fat hands out 
into the harbor and up the estuary to the entrance of 
the secret passage, by means ^f which he was to par- 
ticipate in the manufacture of Cascillian history. 

It was little more than a hole in tTie shelving bank, 
this entrance to the passage, so well screened by the 
dense foliage that one might spend months vainly in 
search of it. It ran back at a slight incline, the general 
explained, until one came to a flight of stone steps 
leading up between the walls until they stopped at the 
panel in the second story of the palace. 

"El Mocho the Great, he make the passage when he 
build the palace," explained the general softly, pointing 
at the low-lying building which loomed up vaguely in 
the moonlight. " He have been in Turrope, and he 
learn. He show eet me when thees peeg TJgarte start 
bees revolution. But El Mocho not get away. Ko; 
hees own soldados, they shoot heem in the palace stair. 
He not coom when I wait here with the boat. An' 
TJgarte, he not get away, too? Ah, El Redda will 
meet heem!" The general showed his white teeth in 
the laugh. 
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Red Kelly drank deeply on the day of the great night. 
He drank the warm beer of Antonio and the effeminate 
Sootoh-and-soda of the bland Knapp. He even swal- 
lowed the jiery aguardiente of Manuel. 

The lady of El Presidente dashed through the plaza, 
white of face, and with hard lines showing about her 
set lips ^ she leaned back in the calash. 

Ked Kelly saw her, and knew a mighty yearning. 

He drank again. '^ Here's to you and for you, Nellie 
Finnegan,'' he said, " yer're mine, 'cause I seen yer 
first." 

At twilight came the general, bearing many long 
cigars and a revolver richly mounted in silver. He 
viewed the potations of Cascillia's savior with alarm, 
and remonstrated. But Eed Kelly had seen the pale 
face and the frightened, defiant eyes of madame. 

His square jaw protruded, and his eyes narrowed 
as he pushed the glittering revolver into his hip pocket. 

" Get out o' this an' stop yer yap," he growled. "When 
th' clock strikes ten I'll be there — an' I won't be 
needin' no gun to finish that stiff." 

" Leave him alone," advised Kiapp testily. " He 
can give your whole bunch cards and spades when it 
comes to murdering." 

" But the monaie of Cascillia " began the gen- 
eral. 
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'^ Yer dough^U be there, too/' snapped Kelly. " I 
ain't never double-crossed any one yet" 
' An hour later Mr. Kelly and the languid Knapp 
trudged to the boat at the harbor front. 

" Here's where I drop out," laughed Knapp easily. 
" You fellows run the show from now on. You won't 
have any trouble, but if you should I'll be out on the 
company's steamer yonder. If I were you, Kelly, I 
would make sure to finish Ugarte. He'd like to get 
aboard that British tramp lying there, but he's a lot 
better dead than^he is living — and he is a wife-beater, 
you know." 

Kelly glared dangerously as he tore at the painter. 

" S' help me," he answered, " if there is a whole bone 
left in him when I get though, they c'n hang me higher'n 
a kite fer Billy O'Hara." 

His oars bit deep in the still, black water as he forced 
his boat forward. 

The music from the President's band, playing in the 
plaza, floated faintly out over the starlit bay. They 
were playing the dashing music which always marked 
her stage entry at the Casino. 

His heavy face grew gnarled and seamy, but the 
deadly coolness which had made his prize ring career 
the talk of the continent had returned to him when he 
grounded his boat by the passage entrance. 
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He lighted Lis bull's-eye lantern, swept away the 
heavy, rustling foliage, and stepped inside. 

The air was heavy and damp and smelled of the 
crumbling, moldy bricks on its sides. 

At the steps he paused, then mounted them. He 
listened, threw back his shoulders, and squared himself 
before the panel. 

" Now, damn him!'' he breathed. 

He could hear quite plainly the movement and con- 
versation in the room, the tinkle of glasses, the slow 
tread of a servant, and the shrill, rasping tones of 
Ugarte's faultless English. 

" You will obey me," he was saying; " you are my 
wife. You will do as I command. When we 9pte free 
of this accursed CasciUa " 

" Jose " — it was the deep contralto, almost mannish 
tone, which had set all Broadway talking of its new 
light opera queen — " you sha'n't do it. You sha'n't 
jail him and kill him in your dirty Spanish way. I 
tell you, he's an American — an American boxer. That 
means a better man than all your bragging, chicken- 
fighting bull-stabbers. H^e's a good fellow — at least, 
he used to be. He won't do any harm. If you don't 
promise to let him alone, I'll — tip him off myself." 

" He is here for my peril," insisted Ugarte. " I have 
had him watched. He talks too much with that dog 
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Aznar. He shall be arrested. He shall go to the quax- 
tel. Thea — well, he will not talk so much." 

He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

"You shaVt rU tell him!'^ 

tJgarte's sneer was biting. 

" Perhaps madame will see the inside of the quartel 
herself/' he said. " I have sent women there before.'' 

Red Kelly straightened his hulking form within the 
narrow limits of the passage. 

His upper lip curled in ugly f ashioii. 

Far away a bell tolled faintly. 

" Jose," said the woman's voice fiercely. 

Suddenly came a resounding, echoing crash below, 
shouts, the scattered crackle of rifle fire, a hoarse yell, 
the wild shriek of a woman, and TJgarte's curse as he 
leaped from his chair. A door banged and them came 
hurried footsteps. 

The woman shrieked again, TJgarte's voice cried out 
from the other end of the room. 

From beyond came more firing, wild yells and the 
roar of many voices. Ugarte was close now. 

"This way!" he cried. "Quick! Quick! The only 
way — the passage!" 

The panel flew open, and the President of Cascillia 
— stopped short. His head rocked, and then he fell 
back unconscious. 
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Ked Kelly had reached the point of his jaw with a 
fihort arm swing. 

The woman stood near the wall, leaning against it 
weakly. Kelly followed the movement of her eyes to 
the other side of the room, where a gigantic negro stood 
glaring at him. It was Ugarte's personal attendant, 
whom he had entirely forgotten. 

The next instant the' black giant had drawn an ugly 
knife and was at him. 

Kelly sprang ba.ck nimbly, and barely escaped the 
vicious lunge. He forgot the revolver in his pocket, 
and mea^jured his opponent with the keen, calculating 
eye of a hundred prize rings. Backward and forward 
he danced, hands up, feinting and side-stepping grace- 
fully, yet the negro kept closing in on him. Suddenly 
the latter sprang forward and drove the knife ait Kelly 
with a frightful sweep. It cut the air with a deadly 
swish, and Kelly — ducked with a wheezing grunt How 
it missed the fighter never knew, but it did, and the 
big black man overbalanced from the effort and lunged 
forward. 

As he did so, Kelly let an awful right-hand swing 
go at his jaw. Never in his life had he put so much 
power in a blow and never had he measured the dis- 
tance as carefully, but it landed high, full on the left 
temple. The negro straightened up, wheeled half 
around and fell over with a crash. 
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Kelly heard the woman gasp, and became conscious 
of an excruciating pain in his right wrist. Later he 
learned the bones had shattered like pipe stems. 

Ugarte sat up, and with a cry of rage the fighter 
literally threw himself upon him. He had a mad desire 
to choke his life out, but as his left hand sought the 
President's throat something crashed against Kelly's 
skull, and he plunged forward across the President's 
body. The woman stood over him, her eyes blazing, 
the shattered decanter with which she had attacked him 
still in her hand. 

" Stop ! Don't !" she shrieked. " You sha'n't kill my 
husband — and you, Denny Kelly? Oh, save him! 
Save him!" 

Kelly looked up da^sedly. 

"What?" he gasped. 

The woman sank to her knees. 

" Jose," she wailed ; " Jose !" and sheltered the dark 
head with her body. " Help me, Denny," she begged 
frantically. '^ Do you hear me, Denny Kelly ? Oh, 
what shall I do ? What shall I do ?" 

Kelly scrambled to his feet, wild eyed and breathless. 

" You want him, Nellie ?" he choked. " You want 
thai?" — ^pointing to her husband incredulously. 

" My Jose," she sobbed. 

Aznar's rabble ' were yelping without. They were 
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driving the terrorized lifeguards up the broad palace 
staircase. 

Kelly wheeled and dragged the South American to 
his feet 

*^ Then git down that passage f r yer lives/' he roared. 
** Boat at th' end — British tramp in th' bay. Chase 
yerselvts," 

The President pointed at a leathern packet on the 
floor* " Your price," he said acidly. " Two hundred 
thousand of your dollars. The funds of Cascillia." 

Eed Kelly seized the packet eagerly and then — 
thrust it into the brown man's hand. 

^' Buy things for Nellie in Paris/' he said. " Now 
hustle. I'll be right behind yer." 

The President stepped through the panel. The 
woman turned. 

*^ God bless you, Denny," she whispered, and pressed 
her lips to hisf roughened forehead. " If you ever go 
broke, I'U stake you." 

Kelly wavered for an instant and then drew his arm 
across his eyes. 

*^ Come, Eed, be a game sport," he muttered. He 
entered the passage and turned. " If that Ginny is 
waitin' fer me to blow th' whistle, he'll have a damn 
long wait/' he said. 

An hour later he stood beside Knapp on the deck 
of the company's fruiter and wistfully watched a rusty' 
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British trazap roll cuj. into the flood of moonlight beyond 
the harbor. 

Knapp twitted the fighter once or twice about hia 
injured right hand, but Kelly ignored his fac^tious- 
ness. 

'^ Sort of puts you out of business, eh, Ked^ old 
boy ?" he finally asked with a grin. 

Kelly turned to him slowly, and his small eyes glit- 
tered. 

" Oh, I don't know," he said meaningly* " I put 
poor 'Billy O'Hara away with me left/' 

Af tier which Knapp maintained a discreet silence. 

" There goes Ugarte on that boat," vouchsafed Mr< 
Kelly shortly afterward. 

Knapp whistled softly. 

" Did he do you up, Red ?" he asked, not unkindly- 

" He did," answered Mr. Kelly. 

Knapp smoked in silence. 

" And your lady ?" he questioned. 

" There's three things I don't understand," said M^. 
Kelly. " One's dasfoes, an' one's revolution?^, an' one^pi 
women. These hot places don't agree with me." 

He gaz^d seaward with a mist in his eyes. 

" I'm kinder overtrained, an' I'm goin' home." 
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ONLY twenty-four hours ago he was a champion, 
the best man in his class, and now — ^now he 
waa the champion still, but probably with a price on hia 
head. What did " Spike '' O^Brien want to die for^ 
after he had put him away with that easy tap on the 
jaw ? He looked at the sleeping infant in his arms and 
roundly cursed his bad luck. Just when he and Maggie 
and the kid were slipping away from the big city, those 
fly-oops had to show up, and, he barely escaped by 
" jumping " a freight train. He didn't even have time 
to leave the baby with her. 

Here he was in an unknown city, hunted like a wild 
animal, and with a helpless baiby. He skulked along, 
keeping in the shadow of the houses, torn with his long- 
ing for man's help and his fear of capture. Maggie 
would go clean crazy about the child. He stood there 
in the darkness and the whirling snow, fairly desperate 
in his impotent rage. 

" I've got to get rid of the kid," he finally muttered, 
" I've got to." 

He retraced his steps till he reached the nearest house. 
It was an old-fashioned dwelling, in the rear of which 
was an ell facing the street, and attached to the ell was 
a veranda with a door leading into the kitchen. Out 
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of the kitchen window a bright light shot golden rays 
through the falling snoV. Inside, a man passed in front 
of the light at intervals. To the shivering man out- 
side, the thought of the good cheer and the comfort in 
the warm kitchen was maddening. He made his way 
haltingly to the veranda, and then stepped. Drawing 
the thick woolen shawl from the infant's face, he pressed 
the soft baby cheek against his heavy jaw, and then — 
he sobbed softly, without restraint 

" IVe got to have sometMn' to remember yer by 
kiddy," he whispered, and after fumbling with the 
bundle for a moment, he continued, " I'll take this, 
'cause you'll soon be too big fer it" 

Placing the child on the door-step, he turned and ran 
toward the street 

This was how Samuel W. Brown, bachelor and re- 
cluse^ came to adopt a waif which he had found on his 
doorstep. The Waterburg police investigated the mat- 
ter and made a spasmodic search for those who had 
abandoned the child, but they discovered only one due, 
which ended where it was found. The night that Mr. 
Brown heard the baby oying outside his door, a track- 
walker near tte Waterburg depot came upon the lifeless 
body of a man lying between the rails. He had been 
struck and killed by the oars. Tightly clenched in one 
hand was a baby's tiny shoe. 

Nobody appeared to claim the foundling, and' it is 
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doubtful if Mr. Brown would have given up the child 
without a legal fight if some one had. All the starved 
' affection of his lonesome years arose and went out to 
this cooing, rugged baby — ^for rugged he surely was. 
He had sorimped and saved all his life, but now he 
bought for the child with a lavish hdnd. He engaged 
a young and intelligent Irishwoman, a widow by the 
name of Mrs. Margaret Eegan, who admirably fulfilled 
the dual role of nurse and housekeeper. The baby was 
christened JVmes, and under Mrs, Regan's constant care 
he throve wonderfully. Mr. Brown thought she could 
not have been more devoted if the child had been her 
own flesh and blood. She seemed to understand his 
nature intuitively, and pointed out peculiar traits to 
her master. Therefore, it was very easy for Mr. Brown 
to see that his adopted child was far more clever and 
brighter than any other in the neighborhood. It was 
she who called his attention to the infantas peculiar 
position when sleeping, and wherein it differed from all 
other babies. 

" Don't you see," she asked, proudly, " how he keeps 
his hands crossed in front of his face ? Well, I never 
saw a baby who slept like that They all keep their 
hands like this," and she held her arms above her head. 

The boy grew up to be a sturdy youngster, with 
shoulders, neck and chest like a little gladiator, and a 
temper which was simply frightful until he was taught 
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that a fiery temper was sometJiing to be enjoyed but 
not displayed. 

When boys fight, they usually swing their arms wildly 
in the air like a windmill, howl with rage, and claw and 
scratch. If lucky, sometimes they hit their opponent 
on top of the head. But not so with Master James. In 
his schoolboy fights he never whimpered. He seemed 
to have but one idea of fighting, which was to punch 
as fast as he could and send every blow from the shoul- 
der straight as a dia Small wonder that he was never 
'^ sassed " by the boys who knew him, and there was 
every prospect that he would develop into a full-fledged 
bully; but here Mrs. Regan took him in hand. She 
told him that the fact of his being able to beat the other 
boys was the very reason why he should be gentle with 
them ; that it was best ^to think of the other boy first 
and himself last ; that he must live more for others and 
less for himself, and that a desire to fight anybody was 
the very worst thing which any boy could feel. 

" But s'pose he makes me fight and I just got to ? ^^ 
he asked her, on one occasion. 

" Well," she said, evasively, " if youVe got to, why 
— ^why — ^youVe got to," and then she hugged him affec- 
tionately. Mrs. Regan's Celtic blood would show itself 
at times in spite of herself. 

Wken James was fourteen years old, his benefactor 
died, and it was then he learned from Mrs. Regan that 
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he was a waif. Up to that time he had been taught to 
consider Mr. Brown as his unde^ and Mrs. Eegan as 
. his mother. He put his head on her shoulder and cried 
as if his heart were broken. 

" It isn't so much because Unde Bob is dead," he 
sobbed, "or because Vm a foundling, but just because 
you're — you're not my real mother." 

Mr. Brown willed his all to the boy, and it was suffi- 
cient to send him to the high school, and keep up the 
little property while he was learning a trade in a black- 
smith shop. Mrs. Regan ran; the house for him and 
ministered to his wants with loving care. In one thing 
only did she antagonize him. It was in regard to 
fboxing. 

Waterburg boasted of several athletic clubs, where 
it was legal to hold boxing exhibitions provided that 
only members attended. As everybody who bought a 
ticket was a member, according to the constitution and 
by-laws of the club, on some nights the clubs numbered 
fully two thousand members each. The principal or- 
ganization was the National Athletic Club, and in it 
Jimmy was a prime Worker. However, he never had 
a real bout with anyone, although at times he had an 
insane desire to go on in a preliminary. When the other 
boys boxed, Jimmy sat there, mentally stopping or 
ducking every blow which fell. 

When he told Mrs. Regian that he Jiad been made 
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president of the National Athletic Club, she said it was 
a fine thing; but when he added that he might go on 
some night to fill up the card, she turned deadly-pale 
and would have fallen but for his support Then she 
dung to him ini wild terror, and said, in an agonizing 
voice, " Oh, Jimmy, you won't ever box anybody, will 
you, daxlin' ? " And he promised he never would, at 
least without her consent 

^' But why not ? I shouldn't get hurt," he asserted, 
stoutly. 

" Oh ! I know — I know," she replied, " but you 
might — ^you might — ^huri somebody else." 

When he was twenty-one years old, the balance of 
Mr. Brown's estate, in cash, amounting to five thousand 
ioUars^ was placed in sa bank to his credit by the execu- 
tor, and then he promoted the boxing bouts at the Na- 
tional Athletic Club on a larger scale. Exhibitions 
were held every two weeks, and Jimmy became manager 
of ^^ Cyclone " Miller, who was the best welterweight in 
TVlateFiburg. Jimmy became convinced that " Cyclone " 
could best any one-hundred-and-forty-two^pound man in 
the State, and he issued a sweeping challenge to all 
boxers. 

One evening, "Paddy" Keating, whom the small 
boys of Wiaterburg pointed out with awe as the trainer 
of " Cyclone " Miller, saw Jimmy and told him, 
" There is a guy workin' in the gun-shop who will take 
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on * Cyclone ' at one hundred and forty-five pounds, 
ringside, providin' you will bet two hundred and fifty 
on the outside." 

Jimmy jumped at the offer, and the next afternoon 
the managers and principals met in the office of the 
" Examiner." The man from the gun-shop was intro- 
duced as Larry Mulligan, and, much to the surprise of 
Jimmy and his friends, John CyRourke appeared as his 
backer. CFEourke was the proprietor of a poolroom, 
and very wealthy. For years he had been the owner 
of notorious gambling establishments, and his reputa- 
tion for honesty, truth and veracity was still to be fully 
proved. 

It ^as arranged to hold the bout in thirty days ; the 
weight was to be one hundred and forty-five pounds at 
the ringside, and they were to box the usual fifteen 
rounds. When it came to the side bet, CyEourke twitted 
" Cyclone's " manager about the amount Jimmy an- 
swered hotly that five hundred dollars would suit him 
better, and the gambler snapped up the boy quickly. 
It was stipulated in the articles of agreement that if 
either boxer did not appear, or was above the weight 
limit, he should forfeit his entire stake; and it was 
further agreed that either manager had the option of 
substituting a man if he desired, but such substitute 
must be a resident of Waterburg. All through the inter- 
view, O'Rourke sneered at Jimmy and badgered him, 
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until he lost his temper entirely, and when the gambler 
further taunted him, Jimmy's paflsion roee to a white* 
heaL 

" If I thought you was game," said O'Eourke, ma- 
liciously, ** I^d give you a chance to put somethin' on 
that meal ticket of youm." 

'* Well, let's hear you talk," said Jimmy, hotly. 

*' I'll lay you a tihousand even that my boy stops 
'Oydoue' inside the limit, and if your boy is on his 
feet ^t the end of the fifteenth round, I lose," said , 
O'Rourka 

" Make it five thousand dollars and you're on," said 
Jimmy, oooUy, His face was pallid, though it was not 
fear, as the onlookers thought, byt his insane temper, 
which caused his pallor. 

'*Bah!" sneered O^Rourke. "Where's your 
money ? " 

^^ I'll have it here in half an hour," said Jimmy. 
*' Now, you fltrong-arm man, if you mean business, put 
upl" 

In thirty minut&s both were there with the cash, and 
almost before Jiraiiij realized it, all the money he had' 
in the world was in the hands of the sporting editor of 
the *' Ejcaminer/' who had been selected as stakeholder. , 

" Cyclone "had been training less than a week, when 
Paddy Keating went around to the blacksmith's shop 
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and asked Jimmy to go back in the wagon room with! 
him. 

"Jimmy, we're, done!" said Keating, in a choked 
voice. 

" How ? '' demand^ Jimmy, excitedly. 

" (yRonrke and his bunch had you marked for a 
sucker and they've landed you," said Keating, with a 
curse. 

" What are you drivin' at? " 

" Ever since (yEourke made you put up that money 
— and I seen him when he conned yer into it, all right, 
all right — ^I've been leary of his gama "Wbemi he gets 
aboard with his coin, he comes pretty near layin' wise 
money. Well, I had a man come up from New York 
and look this Larry Mulligan over, and who der yer 
s'pose he is ? " 

"Who?" 

" Oh, nobody but ' Kid ' Wilson, thaf s all," cried 
Paddy, throwing his handfe in the air. 

"^Kid' Wilson!" gasped Jimmy, falling back in- 
voluntarily. " How the hell is that ? " 

" Kid " Wilson was the acknowledged welter-weight 
champion of the country, and a man who had never lost 
a decision. 

" Oh ! easy enough," answered Keating. " Ever since 
O'Rourke heard yer had a piece of money, he's been 
layin' to put it in his own bank-roll. He makes his 
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livin' off suckers, and lie's got a peach ini you. He 
frames yer up for this job, and plants Wilson in the 
gun-shop under the name of Mulligan. He works there 
a couple of months, and then O'Rourke lands you. They 
certain have made a first-claas, ace-high sucker .out of 
you." 

Jimmy untied his leather apron and rolled down liis 
sleeves silently. After the first shock of the disclosure 
had passed away, his old faith in his man returned, and 
he said : " Oh, I don't know ! Mr. Champion won't 
have a cinch." 

" Why, ^ Cyclone ' ain't got a chanst on earth," said 
Keating, disgustedly. ^*Well, what are you going to 
do about it ? " he continued. 

" Do ? What am I going to do ? " repeated Jimmy. 
" Do you think I'm going to lay down now ? Not on 
your life ! ^ Cyclone ' '11 fight him to a finish, and when 
WSlson beats him you'll never hear a squeal from me." 

He hunted up "Cyclone" at the club house, but 
there was no workout for " Cyclone " that day. Jimmy 
was informed that^ his boxer did not feel well and had 
gone home. When Miller did not appear the. next day, 
Jimmy went to his house and found him in bed. He 
remained in bed two days, and then Jimmy a^ked v/hat 
the matter was with " Cyclone." The physicion re- 
plied, "Typhoid." 

Jimmy left without a word', and reached hia own home 
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with a heavy heart. Mrs. Regan saw by his face that 
something had happened. It did not take long to leami 
the state of affairs. He told her the whole story from 
beginning to end, and did not spare himself. When he 
spoke of the money he had bet, she was completely dis^ 
mayed ; but evidently the thought of losing all of his 
money did not 'affect him so much as the way he had 
been taken in. 

" Oh, but I was an easy mark !" he said, moodily. 
" I can get over losin' the money, but I'll never get over 
bein' made a sucker of.'' 

His pride was sorely wounded, but he found ready 
sympathy in Mrs. Regan:. 

" Can't you get some one $lse in Waterburg to take 
Miller's place ? " she asked. 

" N"o," he answered. " Why, there ain't nobody here 
who could stay two rounds with Wilson." 

One might believe from his attitude that he was com- 
pletely dejected, but the set of his jaw, his father's jaw, 
and his eyes which gazed out with a fixed look, belied 
this. Over Mrs. Regan's face her strong emotions ran 
riot. First, a nameless fear for the handlsome boy; 
then an undying love, and then — a settled determina- 
tion. 

" How much do you weigh, Jimmy ? " she asked, 
abruptly. 
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'^ Oi^ about a Inindred and fifty-five/' he said^ va- 
cantly. 

She moved a step toward him. ** Can yan take off ten 
pounds in three weeks? " 

He stood up and looked her straight in the ^es. 

" Tea. Of C50iir9e — why ? '' he almost whispered. 

" Then fig^ht him yourself." 

" Do you mean it ? " he cried, with tears in his ^es, 

" Yes," she ans-weredj and going to the stovej she 
reached down, gave the grate a terrific Tattle, straight* 
ened up, and added with a glare—" and lick him," She 
was braver than he knew. 

The lovers of hosing in Waterburgj and there were 
many among its fifty thousand inhabitant©, were wild 
with excitement when it became known that Jimmy 
Kegan was going to box Larry Mulligan, alias " Kid " 
Wilson the champion, Most of the devotees of pugilism 
were frantic at O^Rourke on account of his trickery, 
and the backer of the champion took good care that he 
was not seen on the streets at night Keating sent to 
'New York and secured "Ued*' Kelly, \vho was an ex- 
champion, and the best trainer in the eoimtry. Kelly's 
pug-f ace and dose-cropped, fiery hair had graced many 
prize rings, and consequently his judgment of boxing 
material was worth something. He entetred into his 
work with vim, and after he had given Jimmy his first 
lesson remarked: 
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" Why, yer ainH such a dub, after alL'' 

To Keating he said privately, " He handles himself 
like he'd been inithe game before," an.d was greatly sur- 
prised to learn that Jimniy had never boxed anybody. 
A strictly moral life -and abstemious habits had given 
Jimmy a perfect constitution, and his athletic life, to- 
gether with his work at the anvil, had furnished him 
with a physique to be envied. Kelly marveled at his 
ability to hit straight, but he wouldn't have done so had 
he known who Jimmy's father was. One day, after the 
training had gone on vigorously for a week, Kelly 
said, as they got ready for. a workout: " We'll go a bit 
faster to-day, Jimmy. Come to me as fast an' as hard 
as yer like, an' let me see what yer kin dt>." 

They had sparred less than a minute when Jimmy 
knocked his trainer down with a right flush on the nose. 
He jumped up and punched Jimmy until the latter was 
staggering, and then something very peculiar occurred'. 
Jimmy assumed a crouching position, crossed one arm 
over his face, put the other in front of his body and kept 
close to Kelly. The pugnacious teacher dropped his 
hands and exclaimed : 

" Where dit yer git dat defense ? " 

" I don't know," replied Jimmy. 

" Yer don't ? " snorted "Kelly, incredulously. ^' Well, 
if yer kini block like dat and kin keep yer head, I'm 
damned if Wilson kin put yer away inside de limit." 
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Trom then ou^ Kelly contimied his training with 
new courage. He secured two more boxers, and this* - 
gave Jimmy and exeelleoit *^ stable " of " tryout " fight- 
ers, Jimmy de\^eloped woiiderfnlly, but his greatest 
ad^antrige was in being able to mthstand punishment. 
All of the boxers took turns in trying to knock him out 
with pfiinches on the jaw, and though he was knocked 
down often, the punishment seemed to have no visible 
effect upon him. 

'^ I don't know what to make of it," said Kelly, one 
day. " T never seen anybody what wouldn't go groggy 
if T copped him on de chin, ifow if yer're game, 
yer'll be all right^ but I can^t tell 'bout dat tintil I 
sees yer gettiu' a good triramin'. Ter want to re- 
member dat what we do is nothin' like what Wilson'U 
do to yer. He'll find out danmed quick dat wallops in 
de jaw ain't goin' ter hurt yer much, and den he'll try 
a^n close yer lamps, but yerVe got to keep goin' at him 
even if yer can't see. 

Jimmy was taught that he must box with one object in 
view — to stay the fifteen rounds. Kelly strongly im- 
pressed upon him the fact tiiat if he forced the fight at 
any stage, he would surely be defeated. 

''No m^ttei- how much lie punches yer," said Kelly, 
" don^t lose yer head. When he rushes, leg it an' stall 
bim off* When he hurts yer — kugji at him. If yer 
should happen to hit him a puncli an' make him break 
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ground an' yer t'inks he's dopy, keep away from him, 
'cause lie may be only kiddin'." 

From Wilson's quarters came the information that he 
was taking things easy. He did very little training ex- 
cept to reduce his weight 

" Why, it's a cak^walk," said ha " I'll hand that 
stiff a couple of pokes and it'll be all over. It's too bad 
that such a nice young feller has got to have his block 
knocked off," and he yawned. 

Half ^n hour after the doors of the club-house were 
opened, the building was packed to suffocation. The 
champion was a prohibitive favorite and consequently 
there was very little betting. It was two to one that 
Jimmy Wouldn't last five rounds. In the center of the 
building stood the postless ring on a platform, and the 
electric lights overhead threw a blinding gkre on the 
©nidoBure. In the private boxes around the edge of the 
ring was gathered the cream of the sporting worid. Dia- 
monds flashed from expansive shirt-bosoms, and big, 
fat, black cigars sent clouds of smoke to the dingy ceil- 
ing. O'Eourke and his friends filled one box. The 
gambler leaned back with a seK-satisfied smile and 
mentally figured how many thousand dollars he would 
make by his crookedness. What did he care whether 
or not he ruined a boy ? According to his way of think- 
ing, a sucker was bom every minute, but clever men 
like himself were few and far between. 
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The great crowd sat impatiently while two preliin- 
inary bouts weire fought, and then all leaned forward ex- 
pectanfclj as the scales were placed in the ring. Wilson 
and JimiHy soon made their appearanoa The scales were 
fijced at one hundred and forty-five pounds, and each 
stepped on, Neither of them moved the beam, While the 
crowd watched breathlessly. There Was another wait 
while the boxers were given their final rub-down. 

A loud cheer greeted Jimmy's appearance, and he 
was forced to stop many times and shake hands with his 
well-wishers. Wilson stood inside the ropes, with his 
hancls in the pockets of his long dressing-gown, and 
nonehaJantly scraping his feet in the powdered rosin. 
Jimmy jumped up on the platform, stepped between the 
ropes and sat down on the chair in his comer. Wilson 
eanie over to Jimmy, extended his hand, and said: 

"I'll try an' put you away, young feller, without 
cut tin' you to pieces. It's a corkin' big house, ain't it?" 

" You'll never have as big a house as this to see you 
fight again," retorted' Jimmy, with a peculiar smile, and 
Wilson, went back to his comer. 

In the center of the ring four gloves lay on a piece of 
wrapping-paper. Kelly selected two of them, and one 
of Wilson's handlers did likewise. The announcer 
shouted the conditions of the match in an ear-splitting 
tenor voice, and then the referee called both men from 
their comers to give them final instructionis. 
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" You'll box straight Marquis of Queensberry rules/' 
said he. " Break when I tell you, and protect yourselves 
in the break-away." 

Both men stood in their comers waiting for the signal. 
They were apparently well matched physically, but of 
the two Jimmy seemed to have the better development 
On his back and shoulders his strength was shown by 
huge knots, and his stomach appeared to be corrugated 
with muscles. He surveyed the crowd coolly, and his 
eye fell upon O^Eourke leaning back contentedly in his 
chair. O'Rourke caught Jimmy's eye, and what he saw 
there made the sneer fade from his face. 

At the dang of the bell, Wilson moved swiftly toward 
Jimmy, and then tried to draw him out by feinting, but 
the latter paid no attention to his feints. Thenl Wilson 
rushed, sending a right and left for the head quickly ; 
but to his surprise, Jimmy blocked and then clinched. 
They separated, and once more Wilson rushed, this time 
leading left and right for the body; but again he was 
blocked prettily. Then Wilson tried a straight left for 
the head three times, but scored only once. He started 
a left for the fourth time, and then, quick as a flash, 
swung his rigjit to the jaw, and Jimmy toppled over on 
his back. The champion laughed as Jimmy slowly got 
to his feet, and rushed at him viciously. However, a 
straight left stopped him suddenly, and then a wicked 
right-hand swing missed his jaw by the fractional part 
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of an inch. Tiie force of the attempted blow turned 
Jinuny around, and before be could put up bis guard 
the champion bad knocked bim down with another rigbt 
flush on the jaw. He arose quickly, and they were 
punching each other terrifically when the bell rang. 

"Wat d^yer mean by takin' tb' fight to him dat way ?" 
asked " Ked," hotly, as he sponged off his face. " Wby, 
if yer do dat, he'll murder yer. He's got to lick you — 
yer haven't got to lick bim." 

" That's all rigbt," replied Jimmy. " He can't hurt 
me, and if he's going to beat me anyway, you bet I'll 
have som,e fun while be'^ doing it." 

Wilson fought more cautiously in the second roun^. 
He was a beautiful judge of distance, and at long range 
landed bis blows witb wonderful accuracy. In this way 
be scored often, but he made a mistake when be again 
rushed at Jimmy, because the latter bent forward witb 
bis bead on the champion's chest and beat such a tattoo 
upon his body that Wilson was glad to clinch and save 
himself. A bard right swing cut a gash over Jimmy's 
left eye, and the blood trickled down his cheek. Another 
one in the same place knocked him down, but he rose 
quickly and clinched when the champion rushed. It 
seemed now that Jimmy must surely lose, because no 
humsn being could withstand such punishment. 

" If yer'll only ^ tin can ' a little," said Kelly, when 
the second round was over, " an' keep away from him, 
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yer got a dianstj but never in Grod^s world as long as yer 
teeps goiu' to Mm.*^ 

The thirdj fourth and fifth rounds were little differmit 
from the second- Intuitively^ time and ag^n^ Jimmy 
assumed hia peculiar crouching ^ttitudej but the cham- 
pion adnuuisterod fearful punishment in spite of his 
blocking and footwork. He was bleeding from the 
mouth and nose^ and his left eye was closed. He was 
knocked down repeat edly, and it seemed a question 
whether or not he could last another round, but his 
fathers famous defense saved him whan all seemed lost 
The champion was without a mark. Jimmy hung on 
desperately in g^y^j clinch now, and the referee had 
hard work tearing them apart ,Thi9 sixtih round was 
more disastrous for Jimmy than the others, and bis 
punishment Was so severe that the crowd began to yell: 
"Shame! Shame! Take him off I Take him off 1" 

For several roimds Jimmy had simply tried to defend 
himselfj and now^ at the end of the eighth round, he 
was staggering. As he kept, hold of the champion in a 
clinchi and looked over his shouldeTj O'Rourke laughed 
at him^ and Jimmj walked to his comer a perfect mad- 
man. Half of the audience were on their feet yelling, 
to the referee: "Stop it! Stop it! Don't let it go 
on!'^ Jimmy was being so badly beaten that it dis- 
gusted them. 

" I'm going out this time to fight him/' said Jimmy. 
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" Pm sick of being punched all over the ring. I ain't 
going to take it for ten times the money." 

^' All rightj" said Kelly, throwing his hands in the 
air, '' take a dyin' chanst if yer want to — it's your 
funeral'' 

When the ninth round opened, Wilson started in to 
finish his maji, but his first rush was met by a fearful ' 
right-hand hook in the body, and a left, delivered with 
telling force in the sama spot, made him retreat for the 
first time during the fight. Jimmy went after him with 
the fierce Yiciousness of a bulldog, and then the crowd 
became frantic A wild yell arose from two thousand 
throatsj hats went sailing in the air, and from every side 
epithets and curses were hurled at the champion. He 
had beaten Jimmy until those hardened ring-followers 
turned away from the sickening sight, but now he was 
actually on lie run. Wilson punched back valiantly, 
but was forced to clinch for protection. Jimmy literally 
fought himself free, and then knocked his opponent 
down with a frightful left-hand swing on the ear. 

As soon as he arose, Jimmy dropped him again with a 
Tight to the body. The blow was perfectly fair, but the 
referee shook one finger at him and slaid : 

"One more punch like that, Regan, and FU dis- 
qualify you. It was too low." 

All voicea were stilled as he cautioned Jimmy, but 
as soon as the full purport of his words fell upon the 
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spectators, they shouted, " Liar ! Thief ! Robber !" at 
him without stinit During the moment's rest between 
the rounds, the sporting editor of the " Examiner " stood 
up in the press box, shook his fist at the referee and 
shrieked, " Do it, do it, you yellow dog, and I'll put you 
out of business!" 

In Jimmy's comer, the seconds were working over 
him desperately. Kelly gave him a generous whi£E 
from the ammonia-bottle, and then whispered hoarsely 
in his ear : " O'Rourke has done business with dat mutt 
of a referee. I seen him bat his eye at O^Rourke jest 
'fare he called yer dowa It's no use now — ^he's sure 
to give a decision again yer in dis round, damn him !" 

" Going to throw it into me, is he ?" gasped Jimmy. 
" Then he'll have to do it quick," and he sprang from his 
chair as the bell struck. 

The fearful body-punches had made the champion 
weak. He went to a clinch quickly as tfimmy rushed, 
and htmg on until the refei*ee pushed kis way between 
them. Onjoe more Jimmy closed in on his antagonist 
relentlessly, and sent kim staggering back with a perfect 
hurricane of blows, until he was glad to clinch. Again 
the referee walked between them. This was repeated 
three tim^, and on each break-away Jimmy swung 
viciously, but missed. Wilson was staggering now. . He 
lay agjainst his opponent and clutched him. 

" Break !" said the referee. " Break, I tall you !" he 
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repeated, and putting a hand on each) boxer started to 
fihove them apart The champion stepped back, there 
was the sound of a heavy smaok as a five-ounce glove 
landed on the referee's jaw, aod then — ^flat on his back 
lay that oflBLcial, limp and unconscious. Jimmy had made 
his usual swing at Wilson on the break-awiay, and the 
referee had stopped it. A perfect bedlam arose. 
CyRourke started to climb through the ropes, but was 
pulled back and thrown on the floor. In the ring, the 
champion was trying to ward off the deadly blows of an 
infuriated opponent. The referee never moved. "Red" 
Kelly was screaming advice with the voice and face of 
a maniac, but in the fearful din his words were as a 
whisper. Back and forth the two men fought, hugged 
and twisted each other in mad desperation. A left 
swing to the body made Wilson lower his guard and sway 
slightly ; then he pitched forward, fell flat on his face, 
and lay motionless, with his gloved hands outstretched 
on either side. A right-hand hook had landed squarely 
on the point of his chin. It was all over. 

The referee sat up as Wilson was dragged to his cor- 
ner. Then he arose, grasped the rope, and siaid, un- 
steadily, " I award this figiht to Wilson on a foul." 

" And I," said the jubilant sporting editor, " award 
the money to the winner," dnd walking round to 
Jimmy's comer, he handed Kelly a fat envelope. 

A cheering, frenzied horde swooped down on Jimmy 
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and carried him bodily to his dressing-room. He was 
bathed and massaged temderly. While they were putting 
on his clothes, somebody called Kelly from the room. 
He returned shortly, his face white with anxiety. 
Others came in, held whispered oonversiations, and went 
out quietly. Gradually die spirit of mirth faded, and 
the atmosphere became so chilled anid depressing that 
Jimmy noticed it 

"What's the matter with you fellows ?" he asked with 
a painful- smile om his battered face. " You'd think it 
was a funeral here." 

Keatinig burst through the dioor. "My God, he's 
dead !" he cried huskily. Nobody spoke. Slowly Jimmy 
grasped the situation. 

"Did I do it?" he asked', piteously. "Oh! oh! I 
didn't mean to, I didn't mean, to, boys; you know I 
didn't !" And then, breaking down, he cried, " What 
will she say ?" 

Kelly was the first to recover hinlself. "Here," he 
shouted, "we'll put yer out de winder. If dey pinch 
yer, it means time in the penitentiary." They almost 
dragged the dazed boxer to the window and lowered him 
to the ground. Once outside, he could hear the steady 
muffled roar from within, which gradually lessened in 
volume till it was hushed altogether. " They've just 
found it out," he thought, and he started on a run for 
his home. Mrs. Eegan was waiting for him, and when 
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she gazed at his swollen countenance^ she instinctively 
stretched her hands toward him. 

"Never mind, dear, if you didn't win," she said, 
soothingly. " He was the champion, anyway." 

He backed away from her and groaned : " You don't 
know what Fve done! You don't know what I've 
done !" He sank into a chair, and then tossed the bulg- 
ing envelope on the table before her. One glance and 
she saw whait it was. 

" Wh.at ? — ^you didn't win ?" she gasped, breathlessly. 
He nodded his head. 

" Well, what's the matter ?" She staggered back in 
horror and placed a hand to her heart.. " Oh, no, 
Jimmy, not that — ^not that !" she whispered. Again he 
nodded. 

" Oh, my God !" she cried in agony: — " the sin of his 
father!" 

In an instant the full significance of her words 
dawned upon him. He sprang to his feet, placed his 
hands on her shoulders and forced her to look at him. 
" Now I know it— I've always felt it !" he said, brok- 
enly. " You are my mother !" and then he burst into 
tears. Suddenly there came the sound of footsteps run- 
ning up the walk. 

" Quick, Jimmy, in here ! Don't let them get you !" 
she cried, but too late ! The door fell open with a crash 
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and '' Eed " Kelly, Paddy Keating and a crowd of 
boisterous men came piling in. 

"Wilson's all right/' shouted Kelly, with a whoop 
of joy. " Dey tort he wuz dead, but he come back in 
good shape and de doctor says he'll be O. K. to-morrer." 

Jimmy had coUapsed'into a chair. 

" But what I want to know," demianded Keating, '^ is, 
did — did yer hand out one to de referee a-piirpose ?" 

Jimmy screwed his disarranged countenance into the 
faintest semblance of a grin, closed his remaining good 
eye with a "diabolical wink, and asked : 

" Did you really think I was a sucker ?" 
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The Abduction of Red KeUy. 

IT WAS close to midnight and yet from within 
Foley's saloon came sounds which indicated that 
somebody's evening had only just begun. Siren tenors 
and coal chute bassos groped vainly for harmony, and 
then in wild abandon rose to the ceiling in ear splitting 
roars and discordant wails, as they lingeringly ques- 
tioned : 

" Shoo-ld oo-ld ack-quaint-ance be-e-e-e f or-got V^ 

They finished with a terrifying chorus of " Yee-ipa '' 
and " Yee^ows," accompanied by the banging of glass 
on wood, and then came a sudden silence, as a voice said 
thickly : 

" Foley, yer big harp, yer th' king 'f fat-heads, but 
I loves yer. Td like t' stay till th' sun peeps over tV 
ferry-house roof, but I'm due t' keep a date with me 
peek-a-boo at twelve — she wants a dash thro' th' park 
in me choo-choo. So 'bust' a basket 'f th' good old 
grape fer m© friends an' then shake a day-day." 

More yowls and whoops followed this exhilarating 
order and then the short swinging doors burst open as 
the owner of the voice half fell through them and 
wavered unsteadily on the sidewalk for a moment. 

" Where's me pea-soup shoffer ?" he muttered, as he 
gazed about vacantly. 
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Fifty feet away stood a huge touring car, with, its 
brilliant lights throwing a glare on the pavement at his 
very feet, and this fact gradually dawned upon him. 
He zigzagged toward the lights and when within a few 
feet of the car, suddenly tripped and plunged forward 
on his stomach with a grunt. As he did so, three men 
jumped out from a doorway and threw themselves upon 
him. The fall had evidently stunned him, for he made 
no outcry or resistance when they pummeled him. They 
soon ceased this treatment and raised him to his feet, 
just as another man sprang from the automobile and 
landed beside them. 

" Pardon — -I am asleep on ze back zeat," he explained 
with a bow. " I hear not wheii you hav' come," mean- 
while eying the stupified man indifferently. The other 
three exchanged sullen glances and then one circled 
around slowly, as if to come upon the chauffeur from 
behind.. 

" I see why you arrive," continued the driver ami- 
ably. " Monsieur has — what you call 'em — ah, yes — 
a fierc-e-e shag. It ees nothing. I hav' many times 
seen." 

" Well, yer see, it's dis way, Cull," broke in one of 
the trio hoarsely, " yer boss wants t' take a sail. Th' 
briny deep fer his, see? We comes back t' put yer 
wise. Are yer on?" 
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"Ah — li — Monsieur would on ze wataire go — 
ouir 

" Surest thing yer know," chorused the others. The 
driver shrugged his shoulders and turned his hands 
palms out. 

" I can-not pree-vent," lie answered. " Where shall 
I wait Monsieur ?" 

" If yer on Pier No. 10 — in Boston — one week 
from dis afternoon, he'll be dere,'' replied the spokes- 
man, indicating the inert figure held up between them. 
" Zee one — wick !'' 

" Sure ! He's goin' jb' chase th' booze out ^f him. 
Take him a week t' git rid o' dis load, anyway. He 
soitanly is soshed." 

" Ver-ee well. I go to a-wait Monsieur. He will 
shur-lee oome ? Ess't not so ?" 

" We're handin' it t' yer straight. So long." 
Turning they partly carried and dragged the uncon- 
scious man across the sti'eet and then along the other 
side until they came to an open doorway under a doc^ 
shed. Through this they disappeared. 

As the driver turned to his oar his^ foot pressed some 
soft object and, stooping over, he picked up a large roll 
of bills. A quick glance at the yellow wrapper disclosed 
the figure one and three ciphers on a comer of the bill. 
For just an instant he paused with indecision, then 
thrust the money in his pocket. 
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'^ Xa-o-Oj" lie saijj ** it ees Mous^ieur's — I will keep 
for heem." 

William Wallaoe, second • mate of the three-masted 
schcMjiier " Mary Ami Skinner/' better known to Jiis 
shipmates as " Groggy " Wallace, threw the rays of 
his lantern. OB the figure lying sprawled upon the deck 
at his feet and then stepped back with a snort of disgust : 

^*And you call this here an able seaman?" he de- 
' manded of the three men who stood beside him, " why, 
he ain't half a man. Where'd you find that dwarf 
floating?" 

'^ Ohj no matter/' was the answer. " Just picked 
lim up 'long shore. His name's Monsoor. We shook 
him doi^Ti, but dey ain't nothin' 'n his clothes but a 
pack 'f cigarettes. He ain't no joiant, but I guess yer^l 
make him work his passage, all right, all right, an' say, 
what d^ yer tink — we tells a friend o' his'n, dat dis 
giiy wid de jag '11 be at Pier No. 10 in Boston a week 
from today an' be sure fer t' meet him. How's dat 
fer a peach of a frame up, eh ?" The speaker doubled 
oTer with laughter. "An auto-mo-bile '11 be waitin' fer 
him dere — tink of it! — an AU-TO-MO-BILE T and 
he punched at his nearest companion to further express 
his wild mirth- 

Suddenly there came the sound of a heavy fall, fol- 
lowed by deep curses from the cabin. " Scud out of 
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this, quick/' oommaiided the second mate, " it's Eat- 
em-up-Goggias. He's first officer this passage and he's 
many seas over to-night." 

The clink of oars in the departing boat was still 
audible from the darkness, as the chief officer stamped 
his way heavily along the deck and halted beside Wal- 
lace. In the light of the ship's lantern he seemed a 
veritable giant, looming head and neck above the second 
mate, his huge shoulders sloping into long, ape-like arms, 
and his dissipated, bestial face leering in the light, 
seemingly half human, haK animal. His bushy eye- 
brows, which joined completely over his bulbous nose, 
raised a trifle and his beady eyes took on a new glitter 
as his gaze fell on the man prone upon the deck. Then 
a smile — and such a smile — spread over his repulsive 
face, as he realized the reason for the stranger's pres- 
ence. Balancing himself, he drove a heavy boot against 
the body of the prostrate man, who drew up his legs 
and groaned. 

" Get up," he growled, " dye hear me ?" 

Receiving no answer he grasped the insensible man 
by the coat collar and, holding him up, shook him as 
a terrier would a rat. His head wabbled and his legs 
flopped about in a sickening manner, yet the vigorous 
treatment brought forth no response. 

"What's wrong with him, knock-out-drops?" he in- 
quired with a coarse oath, as he dropped the unconscious 
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man to the deck, where he laj still, in a huddled heap. 

" They said ^twas just booze," auflwered Wallace. 
" He'll round to in the morning." 

" Oh, he will, hey ? Well, if he don't —'' turning 
abruptly he sent his huge fist- against a belaying pin, 
breaking the hard oak handle off dean, with a crack like 
the report of a pistx>L 

In spite of his undoubted youth and the cherubic 
expression of his freckled face, there had been times — 
and not a few in number — when the dawn which fol- 
lowed the complete and infinite glory of eventide failed 
moot miserably of its rosy prospects. There had been 
times when the night before was illumined with a sun- 
set of exquisite coloring — but the following sunrise 
was of a hideous, billions perspective. So the thump, 
thump, thump, in his head and the flannel lining in his 
mouth was no new sensation to him on this morning, 
and yet it was incomprehensible that his pillow and bed 
had grown to adamant in a night. 

With eyes still closed he reached out one hand for 
the trust-worthy push-button and — grasped a rope. He 
sat up abruptly and then for a moment blinked in won- 
derment as he vainly tried to connect his exit from 
Foley's saloon witii his present inexplicable position on 
the forward deck of a schooner. The sudden transition 
was little short of miraculous. Where had he been in 
the space between? 
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"Ah — h," he drew in his breath sharply. The vessel 
was dipping down, down, down, and then up again, just 
like the big merry-go-rounds at Coney. A single whirl 
in a swing could bring but one result to him, as dis- 
tressing as it was certain. Hastily scrambling to his 
feet he lurched dizzily to the bulwarks and held on des- 
perately, while the big ship dove a mild downward and 
then soared up high into the blue of the sky. When 
he turned around and collapsed to the deck he felt some- 
what relieved albeit the ship was still turning endless 
somersaults and the flannel in his mouth had been 
succeeded by a piece of sand paper, .moistened in lime- 
juice. "Where was everybody ? 

" Well, this is a great horse 'n me," he mused. " Me 
old pals has jobbed me for fair. Mebbe they ain't 
spielin' 'long th' Bowery wi' joy just about this time." 
He had been running his hands through his pockets in 
a half-abstracted manner and now he sat up with a 
jerk. 

" This ain't no joke," he muttered. " I've been 
tpuched f er me roll ! Some gun has pinched it !" 

This startling and unpleasant knowledge cleared his 
brain and gave him renewed strength. The deadly diz- 
ziness in his head grew gradually less. For a moment 
or two he sat in deep thought and then from his pocket 
he complacently drew a box of cigarettes and a match. 
He had taken but one or two puffs when without wam- 
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ing the cigarette went sailing through space and a heavy 
blow on the head knocked him over flat. Before he 
could gather his scattered senses he was yanked to his 
feet and dragged along the deck amidship, meanwhile 
the blows fell upon him unceasingly and with renewed 
force. 

" Smoke a cigarette, will you V roared the first mate. 
" You miserable, little red-headed pup. I'll show you 
what discipline means aboard this vessel." 

The buffeting and mauling continued, but the first 
mate, in his blind fury, did not notice that the object 
of his attack was making no resistance. Moreover, he 
might have observed that the recipient of his blows made 
absolutely no sound through it all. 

From his position further aft the second officer 
watched the scene with growing resentment. " Eat- 
em-up " Goggins was certainly more of an inhuman 
brute than his unsavory reputation had ever accused 
him of being. The spectacle of a two hundred and 
twenty pound man abusing a mere boy was nauseating, 
even to this hardened sailor. 

Goggins desisted for -an instant through sheer weari- 
ness and then watched his victim with an ugly grin, 
as he rose slowly to his feet and wavered there weakly. 
The face o;f the little chap was colorless as death, but 
in his small blue eyes, which now surveyed his perse- 
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cutor fixedly, there was the glint of highly polished steel. 

" D'ye see me ?" demanded the first mate. 

" Well, in case yer might forget me next time," he 
added, ^^ here's my card,'' and bringing up one huge 
arm he dealt the other a fearful blow with his open 
hand full in the face. 

As Wallace approached where he lay on the deck, 
he noticed his eyes were open and that he was watching 
him intently. Above the red welt which marked Grog- 
gins' last cruelblow, two clear eyes gazed at him fear- 
lessly and then — Wallace almost gasped — one lid fell 
and opened. It was unmistakably a .wink. Then he 
sat up. 

" I'm sorry for you, my boy. This ain't goin' to 
happen again," said Wallace. 

" Bet yer sweet life it ain't," he declared, as he 
briskly blew the blood from his nose and then stood 
upon his feet. " What am I up against ?" he demanded. 

Wallace learned that his name was Kelly and how 
the last thing he remembered was leaving Foley's saloon. 
When he had explained to Kelly that the " Mary Ann 
Skinner " was bound for Portland, Maine, and that he 
had shipped as an able seaman, all Kelly said was: 

^^ I'm a sucker if I ain't shanghaied." 

Kelly was also informed that the captain had been 
taken with a sudden illness and that now Goggins, as 
first mate, was in full charge of the schooner. " The 
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only thing to do," cautioned Wallace, " is to mind every- 
thing he says. He's apt to knock yer brains out any 
minute. I'm sorry for you." 

"What for?" 

"Because you're — you're the under dog." 

" Well, yer needn't be, an' besides, th' under dog is 
most always th' one what begins th' fight. Anyway? 
yer can't tell yet how this thing's goin' t' end." 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

" Well, in th' scrappin' game now'days yer can't tell 
much 'bout th' first fight till yer sees how th' second 
one ends, ketch on ?" 

" Now, look here," declared Wallace, with rising 
wrath, " don't have no fool notions 'bout gettin' even 
with the first mate. If you should tackle him with a 
club, why — we'll be sweepin' your freckles off the 
deck for a week afterward." 

Kelly learned much in the next twenty-four hours, 
the strict observance of which was conducive to his own 
bodily safety. He entered upon his tasks uncomplain- 
ingly and the stimulating sea air was soon productive 
of a more ravenous appetite and exuberant spirits. 
For three days they were forced to beat against stiff 
head winds, and during all his spare moments Kelly was 
busily engaged in jumping a rope around the deck, 
climbing up ropes hand oyer hand, or pushing a couple 
of old iron belaying pins out from his body in every 
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conceivable angla The first mate did not molest him 
to any extent except for an occasional kick, but on the 
third day out he noticed Kelly sitting, on the deck by 
the galley, with his hands in a bucket When he looked 
again half an hour later and saw Kelly had not changed 
his position, his curiosity was aroused. Crossing to 
him he snarled : 

" What's that for, hey, you miserable wharf rat?" 

'' Well, yer see," replied Kelly coolly, " me hands 
gits sore in this business an' brine make© 'em tough. It 
pickies 'em so's I kin use 'em without hurtin' 'em." 

" Oh, does it ?" sneered Goggins. " Well, yer ain't 
paid for this, get out!" 

A kick from his boot sent the bucket and its con- 
tents flying and then he swung his great arm viciously 
at the fiery crowned head beneath him. The next instant 
he was picking himself up from the deck and Kelly 
stood thirty feet away, smiling at him. 

" 'Cuse me," said the latter, " 'cuse me, boss — * fer 
duckin'." 

That night when Kelly had told Wallace of the in- 
cident, the second mate became exasperated. 

"You're goin' to get your little neck broke, sure," 
he said. 

" Mebbe I am," replied Kelly with a peculiar smile, 
"but yer kin gamble he won't ketch me again with 
a 'hold over.'" 
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" You talk like a lunatic," cried Wallace hotly. ''He's 
six feet two and weighs over two hundred pounds. 
You're about five feet high and weigh — how much f 

" Oh, 'bout one twenty-six, but X kin make one 
twenty-two ring — I mean — I've weighed less'n that, 
I'm sore on Goggins, 'cause he swiped me bank roll. 
Yer see, 'bout a month ago"^ I got a hot tip on a skate 
at Sheepahead. I know it's right, 'cause it's stable in- 
formation. I , plays him 'cross th' board at twenty t' 
one an' say — on ih' dead — he just wins by a snoot 
Th' next day I buys a choo-choo oar an' a 'frog eaW' 
t' steer it. I has eight t'ousand five hundred dollars 
cold 'n me jeans. I'm a winner, see? Then I fall fer 
th' booze, git tapped fer me wad an' — here I am ! Kin 
yer beat it?" 

" I see !" exclaimed Wallace excitedly. " Then ,there 
was an automobile? Those fellows said they told the 
Frenchman you would be at Pier No. 10. in Boston 
on this week Saturday and he is to meet you there." 

" But we're goin' to Portland, ain't we ?" demanded 
Kelly. 

" Of course we are. They fooled th^ Frenchman 
and Goggins has been laughing 'bout it ever since." 

" He has, has he ? Then he's in cahoots with those 
crooks an' it's a pipe they has split me dough with 
him. How far are we from Boston ?" 

" Oh, about fifty miles." 
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" See here," suddenly declared Kelly/ " no matter 
what happens on this barge after today, jest keep off 
an' let me alone. I ain't goin' t' git hurted." 

During the night the breeze died out entirely and 
morning found the schooner becalmed, laying as quietly 
as if she were resting on the surface of a mill pond. 
As the first mate made his way forward, roundly curb- 
ing the delay, he stopped quickly, when the figure of 
a man emerged from the forecastle and paused for an 
instant at the rail* The figure was Kelly, who was 
quite clotheless. Here was an inviting target for the 
first mate's ill temper. 

" Hey, you carrot-headed whelp !" he yelled, " where 
d'ye think you're goin' ?" 

" Swimmin'. Where did yer 'spose, yer pig-headed 
slob ?" was the calm answer. " Do I look like I was 
goin' horseback ridin' ?" 

The oaths which would have sprang from Goggins' 
lips were choked back by the wild burst of rage which 
welled up and stiiBed all speech. 

" Come here," he finally managed to roar and Kelly 
sauntered toward him leisurely. 

The deliberate insubordination of Kelly had roused 
Goggins into an uncontrollable fury and obliterated 
every sense save one mad desire — ^to take that small 
naked body in his grasp and crush it to a pulp, else he 
might have noticed Kelly's cat-like tread, that every 
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short red hair on Kelly's head was standing out straight, 
that beneath his skin of almost snowy whiteness there 
were cords and layers of long, supple musdes, which 
played easily with every movement and curve of his 
small, graceful body. Moreover, h^ might have ob- 
served that Kellys eyelids were but two little slits and 
that his white lips were parted in a smile which was 
akin to cruelty. 

Goggins' convulsive clut<ih at Kelly was an empty 
effort, because, just then something happened. Kelly's 
right arm had shot out like a flash of light and then 
the big first mate went staggering back on his heels 
with one hand clapped to his eye. 

" Thought Fd give yer my card, too," said Kelly, 
and then as Goggins made a wild rush at him he seemed 
suddenly changed into a bunch of steel springs and live 
wire. He met the fierce onslaught with a straight 
punch full on the other eye, which stopped Goggins, 
as though he had run against a mast Then, when the 
swearing officer made a wild swing with one ponderous 
fist, his agile opponent had easily slipped out of harm's 
way and then bounded back with another vicious blow 
on the damaged eye. A yell escaped Goggins at this. 

"Ah, hah !" cried Kelly, exultantly, " I knowed yer 
was a mongrel. I'll make yer squeal louder, yer big 
stiff." 

Then followed a scene, which except for the mur- 
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derous desire of the first mate and his evident intention 
of killing his little antagonist could he but catch him, 
would have been ludicrous. It was a pi^y steadily 
beating a giant with the unerring precision of an auto- 
matic machine, and with the calmness and deliberation 
of cold retaliation; it was like a cooper going around a 
barrel, hammering incessautly, and meanwhile 'KeSly 
was skipping back and forth, here and there untiringly, 
easily avoiding the fierce rushes of a now thoroughly 
crazed man. Occasionally Goggins would cease his 
awful swings to kick at his elusive antagonist, and them 
continue his frightful curses and frenzied puncheSj as 
Kelly again resumed the steady tattoo on his swollen 
coimtenance. Goggins^ eyes were almost closed when 
Kelly began to intersperse his stinging blows with re- 
marks : 

^' I pickled me dukes so's I could land 'n that big 
jaw ^f your'n an' not hurt 'em,'' he said, aa he sent a 
right ha^d swing to the chin with a aound like the 
crack of a whip and again, after side stepping a bull- 
like rush, he exclaimed : 

" Take back that rap in th' snoot yer give me," as 
he quickly stood upon tip-toe and shot a straight left 
to Goggins' nose, drawing the blood therefrom in a 
stream. 

" Stand still !" howled Goggins through puffed lips. 
Was there a note of fear in his voice ? 
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'^ I can't/' sneered Kelly in reply, aa Ms stinging 
fist again found a resting place on the other's jaw, " I 
was always a nervous chee-ild." 

Gt^g^ius liad made many desperate attempts to an- 
Tuliiiate Kelly and yet failed signally to even touch the 
dancing ligure before him, and now a queer pallor came 
t^luwlj- tspr tiding over his face. Kelly quickly noticed 
it and then he cut loose mercilessly. From every direc- 
tion came those relentless blows with the force of a trip- 
hammer and as blinding as a hail storm, beating Gog- 
gins^ fajce out of all human shape until, at last, he 
dropped his great arms and stood still — panting, help- 
less and bewildered. For an instant Kelly paused. 

'* Where's me money ?" he asked grimly. 

^* I don't know. I ain't never seen a cent of it — 
&^ help me God, I ain't." 

'*A11 right — put up yer hands." 

'^ No more — I'm licked," he whined. 

'' Oh, no, yer ain't," retorted Kelly, "not half licked," 
and again be rocked Goggins' head with a deadly swing 
on hia swollen nose. 

" Don't liit me — Don't hit me again," begged Gog- 
gins, covering his face with his arms. " I can't see." 

Kelly lowered his hands with an exclamation of dis- 
gust. " Yer big yeller cur," he said, " just one thing 
'11 let yer by. Do I git oflF 'n Boston ?" 
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"Ye&, KeUy — Mr. KeUy— " he sobbed, "TU put 
back to If ew York if you say so." 

" Nope — me automobile is waitin' fer me 'n Boston. 
Now take — a little nap !'' 

Kelly half turned his body away from Goggins, then 
back again and as he did so his right arm moved with 
his body and landed with fearful force flush on the 
point of the big man's jaw. 

Goggins stiffened, as though suddenly stricken, slowly 
bent backward, and then crashed his full length upon 
the deck and lay there with his barrel-like chest rising 
and falling in mighty heaves — unconscious. 

The next morning before descending the rope ladder 
to enter the small boat, Kelly paused and looked around 
him. Tugs were pufiing about, the bay was fnill of small 
craft and on Pier No. 10 in the distance stood an auto- 
mobile. Kelly took a cigarette from his pocket and 
fumbled for a match. Out from the crowd of sailors on 
deck stumbled a man whose face was a mass of bruises 
— in fact, unrecognizable. He scratched a match, care- 
fully shielded it from the wind and then held it to the 
cigarette in Kelly's mouth. 

They watched Kelly silently as he was- rowed ashore. 

" Say, Wallace," finally groaned Goggins, " who in 
hell was that — that devil ?" 

" His name is ^ Red ' Kelly and they do say lie's some- 
thing of a fighter." 
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The world's champion featherweight leaned back in 
his car with a sigh of contentment. 

^' Open her up, my dear Alphonse," he said, " an' 
don't stop till yer hit th' Bowery.'' 
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When Campbell Cried 

BARRY CAMPBELL came to a halt at Forty- 
seoond street and gazed gloomily up and down 
JBroadway. The thoroughfare presented the same ap- 
pearance this late ifovember day that it had only one 
month before, and yet what a change had come in his 
life since then ! In that short lime his world had turned 
upside down. A month ago every regular Broadway 
promenader would have gazed admiringly at his straight 
figure, which loomed above the average man, and envied 
the broad, sloping shoulders which threw his paddock 
coat into bold, bulging relief. Even his rapier-like 
walking stick had then an inflated value. Never again 
would the habitues of this district pause .whenever he 
appeared and gaze at him in worshipful awe. A news- 
boy made a flying jump from a cross town car, gazed 
at Campbell's impassive face for an instant and then 
scurried away with a shrill, mocking yell : 

" Hey, fellers, pipe the has been !" 

About him rushed the pulsating life of the mammoth 
city, with an imceasing grinding roar, giving no heed to 
the dethroned king who was now as a stranger within 
its gates. From a hotel across the street came two sleek 
looking men, who looked like prosperous brokers. They 
gave him a superior, patronizing nod. 
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" Even the wire-tappers pass me up," Campbell re- 
fleeted bitterly, and why shouldn't they? Their earn- 
ing capacity was still unimpaired, while he — - well, an 
ex-champion fighter without money had about as much 
value, judged by the relentless Broadway standard, as 
a dead cab horse. It was on account of the sudden 
shrinking of his commercial worth that his erstwhile 
shrewd manager, and supposedly loyal partner, had im- 
mediately abandoned him to the mercy of the over- 
whelming storms of public disapproval and derision. 
He was now just a lonesome, useless derelict on the 
pugilistic ocean, not even dangerous to any fighter who 
might be steering for the championship port. 

One block down Broadway a famous sporting hotel 
reared its glaring mass of yellow brick skyward. By 
every law of right and fairness he should be half owner, 
Had it not been leased and furnished witt the money 
he had won in the ring ? Was it not by reason of Camp- 
bell's physical strength and calculating brain that Billy 
Johnson, his former manager, had increased his own 
bank roll from a shoestring to a list of taxable property 
running well into six figures? Campbell watched the 
endless human s|;ream pouring in and put of the hotel 
cafe, like bees in a hive. As he pictured the suave 
Johnsian in that throne room of glistening cut glass 
and almost priceless paintings, a mighty rage consumed 
him. It was bad enough to foolishly neglect his train- 
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ing and thus leave himself open to that chance blow 
which had driven the championship laurel from his brow, 
but to have Johnson — he who had promised to divide 
all hotel profits with Campbell whenever called upon 
to do so, who had time and again sworn fidelity should 
adversity come to his threshold, had turned his back 
upon Campbell with a sneering laugh when the fighter 
had been dragged unconscious to his chair. Once he 
had cornered the elusive Johnson and calmly urged 
his right to Johnson's financial backing in a return 
match with " Battling " McCormick. It was then John- 
son had decisively declared, albeit with shifty eye and 
venomous mein : 

" No chance, Barry, no chance. A beaten champion 
never comes back ! Show me one who ever returned with 
the goods, and Fll tap my pile for you. My boy, I 
wouldn't bet Confederate money on you.'^ 
"A beaten champion never com-es hack!" 
It had rang in his ears day and night ever since. 
Was it true ? Rapidly his mind flew down the list of 
defeated champions and they were all — still defeated 
champions! But why? He was only thirty, in good 
health and supremely confident that he knew more about 
the game than any other man aliva Well, he drew in 
his breath* with a sharp intake, it was no time for 
theorizing — an acute, starving condition confronted 
him. A mist clouded his deep set blue eyes. He felt 
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strangely homeless and friendless — the m6narch of 
yesterday was the pauper of today. 

Long he stood musing, lost in a maze of gloomy re- 
flections. Theatre crowds surged by in four ever swell- 
ing tides to meet in a human whirlpool, seemingly a 
swirling, hopeless vortex — sullen waves beating blindly 
against each other for a moment and then slowly re- 
ceding through channels of traffic which offered least 
resistance. Unconscious of all this surging turmoil 
about him, Campbell lingered, brooding over his dis: 
grace, a silent, forlorn figure. He was roused suddenly 
as a sharp cry of, fear reached his ears. It was a 
woman's voice. Before him rolled a seething, turbulent 
ocean of people, ' intermingled with cabs, surface cars, 
automobiles and private carriages. A lone perspiring 
policeman, with a countenance portraying approaching 
apoplexy, was wafted about like a red and blue cork 
on a giant comber, motormen cursed and bells clanged, 
cab drivers roared and whistled, and then came a crash, 
followed by a sound of falling glass. Once again a. 
woman screamed. As if by magic, the straining, bellig- 
erent crowd was stilled. The blockade was complete, 
but that terror-stricken voice had brought intelligence to 
the struggling mob. Within a few feet of Campbell 
the heavy pole of a truck had punctured the back of a 
smart Victoria, like breaking an egg shell. He saw a 
girl's frightened face framed in the carriage window. 
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A footman had jumped down and was vainly trying to 
calm the plimging chestnut cobs. Campbell moved, as 
a panther moves — with grace and power. His bamboo 
walking stick swished viciously in the air twice and 
the truck horses reared back from the force of the 
stinging blows, leaving a gaping hole in the back of 
the Victoria. The next instant Campbell had pulled 
open the door and led the girl toward the sidewalk. 
As he did so a whip lash sang in the air and cut into 
hisi face like a red hot wire. The truck driver was 
even! Campbell turned quickly to note his assailant, 
but the cold glitter in his eyes changed to a mirthful 
beam as he saw the truck driver stare at him in wild 
amazement and then — promptly collapse. The girl 
saw the crimson welt blazing his cheek. 

" Oh — oh," she gasped involuntarily, ^^ the coward !" 
Campbell smiled down at her. 

" He^s hurt worse than I am," he chuckled, nodding 
toward the inert driver, who was being supported by 
a white-faced companion. ^^ He tumbled to who I was 
after he belted me. Only compliment I've had in a 
month." 

Meanwhile mounted police had been threading their 
way through the intractable, intricate tangle and now 
the homogeneous knot began to assume some semblance 
of order and unravel, proceeding slowly onward after 
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the manner of a ponderous, unwieldly machine. He 
handed her to the carriage. 

^' Thank yon — very much, Mr. Campbell," she said 
with rising color* He bowed silently and stood with 
head bared, as her carriage passed. 

^^ Hey, Barry, goin' my way?" He turned to see a 
huge touring car slacking speed. Behind sat a glowing 
ebullient person, with flaming visage and fiery red hair, 
making an appearance suggestive of a brick house with 
a burning roof. However, there was effervescent good 
nature in every line of his seamy pug face and a keen, . 
quick brain mirrored in his close-slitted, little gray 
eyes. 

^^Well, well, ^Ked' Kelly, of all men!" exclaimed 
Campbell. " What's doing ?" 

" l^othin'. Come on — hop in, that cop's motionin' 
for us." 

They crossed to the Avenue and then swept along to 
the park entrance, when Kelly spoke: " I" got back from 
the coast yesterday. What are you doing, Barry ?" 

" Just what you see." 

" What do you mean — you ain't broke ?" incredu- 
lously. 

" IN'othing else. They cleaned me up at 1^'ew Orleans, 
after McCormick handed me that swift wallop in the 
jaw." 

" Ponies, eh ?" exclaimed Kelly, with a snort of di&- 
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gust. " The only one who makes any coin following the 
horses is the street cleaner! Th'ere's only one bunch 
of suckers softer'n the pony chasers, an' those are th' 
ones which pay good money to see wrestlin' matches, 
which have got all gold-brick artists, wire-tappin' kings 
an' green goods performers skinned forty ways. You 
must have win some money, when you was champion." 

" I wish I had it now. Over two hundred thousand." 
Kelly whistled softly. 

" Two hundred thousand dollars !" he exclaimed. 
" Didn't Johnson declare you in on the hotel ?" 

" I was in as long as I was champion !" 

"Ah !" exclaimed Kelly, sharply. 

"After I stopped that punch I was out — of every- 
thing." 

" Um-m-m ! Well, wasn't it a case of split even over 
the hotel profits ?" 

" I always supposed so, but after I was licked I 
found there were no profits. It was skiddoo for mine !" 

" It's the old story, Barry," said Kelly musingly. 
" The world loves a winner, but yells ' scat ' to a loser. 
You was a good feller when you was openin' the spark- 
ling grape, but the rats faded away when you got down 
to a beer pocket-book. Dam'fi understand how you 
didn't tumble to it, neither. It's easy enough to make 
money — it's hard to keep it. You was the wisest 
gazaboo who ever took up th' fightin' business. You 
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had a good education an' you was gettin' strong enough 
in your district, so you could have pinched a dumpin' 
contract or a pavin' job in a couple of years, but no — 
you thought there was more coin in pushin' your 
knuckles. I don't mind telling you now that you had 
the best head of any fighter I ever knew and I've seen ^ 
fifty championships change hands in my time. You 
was always there with your brain, never gettin' mad, 
figurin' it out like one and one is two, never takin' 
a chance, never cuttin' loose until you had your man 
goin' and never handin' him the dreamland soaker, an' 
ahi^ttin' off the sunshine, till you was dead certain you 
could get away with it* Why was it you never got 
hot no matter what they did or said to you in the ring ? 
You ain't built for a fighter, at that. You ain't no 
low-brow — with a bum lamp and a cauliflower ear. 
It's a strange thing how you got by with what nature 
give you. Usually the champions is the ones which 
can take th' hardest punch and keep goin' till the other 
guy is tired out tryin' to put 'em away. Everything 
else bein' even, the man who can stand up and take a 
lacin' is it. I don't mean he's got to be game, but 
'cause nature has given him ai iron jaw, which bounds 
off punches like water from a duck's back. It's nature, 
mostly nature, I tell you, and those that's built by nature 
to stand a hammerin' is the ones who pile up the 
mazumas. The feller what's licked in a punch goes 
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to the junk heap, no matter if he's a broker, a merchant, 
or a prizefighter. So, as I was sayin', you was a new 
proposition in our business. It was f imny to me wheoa 
you went to Finnegan's swell dinner an' you didn't use 
your napkin like you was gettin^ ready for a shampoo, 
nor your knife like you was practicin' a sword swal- 
lowin' act It's a cinch, a bom gent can be a prizefighter 
if he knows inside fightin' an' has the punch, because a 
real gent is bred right to take a gruellin', but no man 
what ever lived can be a 'prizefighter first an' a swell 
gent afterwards." 

There was a moment's silence and Campbell said 
coolly and with conviction: 

" See here, ' Ked,' I can beat that McCormick just 
a« sure as water will run down hill. He has nothing 
on me. I can outbox him. He's only dangerous in 
one respect. He puts the right over hard, but a school- 
boy could see it coming — he starts it from behind his 
back, like a man swinging a sledge-hammer." 

" Maybe so,- but you know the old sayin' that " 

"A champion never comes back ?" interrupted Camp- 
bell. Kelly nodded. 

" Oh, I know that's what they all claim," declared 
Campbell, " but here's one who is going to come back," 
and he tapped his chest significantly. 

Campbell's face had grown white and set, and from 
time to time his companion shot him quick glances of 
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repressed interest. When Kelly spoke again, it was 
with studied precision, and with an evident desire to 
send each word homa 

" Who was the cause of your not trainin' right for 
that last fight r 

" Johnson. He said it would be like getting money 
from home." 

"Ah, Johnson, eh? Did anybody tell you that Mc- 
Cormick could hit like the kick of a mule ?" 

" I did hear he was something of a puncher, but 
Johnson laughed at the idea — said McCormick couldn't 
break a hole in a circus hoop of tissue paper, t found 
out differently too " 

Kelly^s laugh caused Campbell to pause and look at 
hirh fixedly. It was such a queer, meaning laugh, with 
a hidden note of scorn and anger running through it. 
Suddenly a great light broke upon Campbell. He 
quickly grasped Kelly's arm and sought to hold his 
companion's averted gaze. Then in a voice which fairly 
shook with passion he demanded : 

" Do you mean to say, * Red,' that it was all a dirty 
job — that Johnson framed it up to cross me ?" 

" Surest thing, you know — a pipe ! He bet his money 
against you that night — under cover, of course." 

"By God!" 

Campbell's bamboo cane broke in his clenched hands 
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with a pistol-like report. He tossed the pieces in the 
FOtadway and stood up with a jerk. . 

"Here!" exclaimed Kelly, dragging him forcibly 
back to his seat. " Don't lose your head entirely — 
what's the matter with you ?" 

"Matter — maff erf If I live I'll—" a dry sob 
atifled further words. Thus he stood for a moment, 
Ws lips trembling and his hands twitching convulsively, 
unaware that Kelly's ferret eyes were marking every 
emotion. Slowly two tears rolled down his face and 
splashed upon the robe. Across Kelly's rubicund coun- 
tenance flickered a smile, a very odd smile, with per- 
haps the faintest glimmer of triumph in it. 

It was some little time before Campbell mastered the 
sudden spasm of wild rage which swept over him. Then 
Kelly spoke: 

" I'll train you fer nothin' to go against McCormick 
if you can get a backer. Johnson wouldn't let McCor- 
mick fight any one now, 'less there's a bet of ten thou- 
sand a side, you know." 

"" Johnson — what's Johnson got to do with McCor- 
mick?" 

" Oh, I guess he ain't got nothin' to do with Mo-, 
Cormick — except that today he signed a five year con- 
tract to manage McCormick, that's all — here! where 
you goin' ?" 

" Let go of me, ^ E^d,' — I want to get out. Let go, 
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I say! I can't think — ^my head's on fire! I'll find 
that crook arid beat him to death !" 

For a moment he struggled mightily to escape, crying 
out like a child in distress and again giving away to 
the terrible heart-rending sobs of a strong man racked 
and torn by an imcontroUable fury. Mean^while Kelly 
remained grimly fastened to him and anon across his 
shrewd Celtic face flickered that vague, triumphant 
gmile, flickered again and went out In a few moments 
Campbeira wild outburst of anger had subsided, and 
he was able to listen calmly. 

** I know you could kill him for tyin' you up in such 
a dirty^ raw deal. I know you'd like to go get him, 
but you can hurt him more'n killin' him." 

"HowF 

*' Go get his money!" 

" Fine! Yes — I guess I'd have a fat chance without 
a piece of lead pipe or a bottle of chloroform !" 

" Oh, Mr. Wiseone Johnson ain't the north pole — 
he can be reached." 

^^ You are talking foolishly, ^ Eed,' — I couldn't get 
anybody to bet stage money on me." 

" Haven't you got a friend who is a friend of the 
mam squeeze, eh?" 

Campbell eyed Kelly keenly through half-closed lids. 

*' Tm not on, ' Eed,' honestly I'm not." 

** Oh, come off! The strongest guy in this town is 
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' Big Mike ' Parrell, ain't he ? He owns Tammany 
and the subway, and the courts, and the poolrooms, and 
— well, he's one big ace — ain't I tight ? Sure I am — 
and he's got one only daughter, ain't he? You don't 
know? Now, don't* hand me that — you must think 
I'm pretty soft to fall for any such bull-cou," Thein 
beholding the look of blank amazement on Oampbeira 
face, he cried explosively : 

" Oh hell ! Didn't I see you chasin' his daughter to 
her carriage at Forty-Seoond street and Broadway 
awhile ago ?" 

" Was that his daughter ?" 

" Well, I'll be — say, Barry, wher© do you live, any- 
way?" 

" Take it from me, ' Red,' there's nothing to it Her 
carriage was in a little smash-up and I — helped her 
along, that's all. Come to think of it she called me by 
name." 

" Well, if you're givin' it to me straight, that's 
DiOthin' strange seein' how your face was in the papers 
every day for five years. Anyway, it's a cineh Farrell's 
heard all about what you did by this time, an' me an' 
you'll nail him at his house to-night. He knows I'm 
on the level an' I'll put hSm next to our game while 
you buzz the girl. I can show the ' big feller ' that 
you're the goods. If he likes it, he'll shove money at 
Johnson till that piker'll have his hotel plastered with 
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mortgages worse^n a bill-board in circus time. Them 
when you just naturally hand a bunch of sweet dreama 
to Champeen McCormick, Manager Johnson gets dear 
old Broadway pulled from under his feet and wakea 
up on the dump heap, see?" 

In the subsequent rapid succession of ©vents there 
transpired much to prove Ke% a most astute prophet. ' 
As he had cunningly predicted, the ^^ big feller " liked it 
and straightway forced Johnson to give Campbell a re- 
turn match for a side bet of twenty-five thousand dol- 
larSj the ^' big feller^- placing his money on Campbell 
with tlie serene contidence of a man buying a govern- 
ment gold bond. In the intervrening two months Kelly 
gave Campbell a tender care and nursing far surpassing 
that ever lavished by a devoted mother on her first-born* 
In consequence of which on the night of the conte^ 
Campbell realized he was in snperb physical condition* 
Kelly himself seemed to be well satisfied with his pre- 
paratory w^ork and tersely expressed himself as follows: 

^' Pve given you the combination of the safe. Barry 
— it's up to you to get the money." Later, in the 
dressing-room^ as they made final arrangements for tha 
struggle, he added feelingly ; 

"Win to-night, Barry, an' you needn't work again 
as long as you live. The 'big feller' 'U stake 
you to somethin', sure. Take it from me — -you 
can have anything yoxi want — ain't that good 
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enought ? You^re in shape to fight all night I 
can't tell you how to fight kim-^you knuw hetter'u 
me — but watch out for that cursed right hand o' hi^'n. 
I 'spose you'll work just the same as you always do — 
careful, an' slow, an' sure — won't you f ' he asked, 
eying Campbell with a peculiar intentne^. 

The fighter's face had grown as pale as the snow- 
white skin of his back and shoulders, Hia blue eye* 
glowed veugefully in a glittering, steely glare, and hia 
thin lips moved to display his beautiful tecjth in a terri- 
fying smile^ a smile ghastly in its deadly malevolence* 

''Don^t ask me what I*m going to do to-night^'' he 
breathed, *' there's murder in my hearty ^ Red/ and I 
dont' know what will be the finish* I'm only sure of 
one thing — that Johnson will be broke when it is 
over!'^ Again that uncertain, subtle smile fluttered to 
Kelly's inscrutable faee and disappeared. 

'* Don't forget what he done to you/' warned Kelly, 
still eying Campbell keenly, 

" Don"t worry,'- the latter answered^ as he moistened 
hifl white lips, ^' I shall remember — so shall he! Come 
on — McConnick must be out. T hear the crowd ap- 
plauding." 

Their appearance was heralded by the rumbliug 
thunder of many impatient feet and this noisy announce- 
ment was in turn taken up by the occupants of the 
boxesj who arose as one man to cheer the most popular 
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of ex-champions who was now 3iiv rounded by a retinue 
of handlers, and slowly forcing his way along the 
crowded aisle. As Campbell neared the ring he crossed 
to a private box, in response to a backward jerk made 
by the very large head of a vei*Y large man who sat 
in his shirt-sleevea and was industriously smoking a 
eoal-black cigar in staccato puifsj like steam from an 
exhaust pipe. It was the '*^ big feller." 

'" Bust in his slats — knock his block off/' he growled 
huskily, indicating McComiick by a dab of his stubby 
thumb, '* and say/' he added hoarsely, as Campbell 
nodded and turned to the ring, *^ beat that sucker and 
I'll blow you to a trip *cross the big pond with me and 
my little gal - — that's good enough, ain't it ?" 

'' Leave it to me/' Campbell answered confidently and 
climbed through the ropes into the ring. As he stood 
for an in&taut in the white, almost blinding, glare of 
the powerful electric lights overhead, his set, colorless 
face was thrown into strong relief by the dark drbssing- 
gown he wore. McCormick advanced toward him and 
they shook hands in the center of the resined surface. 

*' You're looking good, Barry/' vouchsafed McCor- 
mick. 

'*Tes/' he answered, "Fm quite satisfied with my 
condition this time." 

'' Say/' continued McCormick, " did you ever see 
such a house I" 
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It is a big one/' replied the oLherj casually run- 
ning his critical eyes over the vast assemblage^ ^' and 
I am certainly glad of it. The bigger the crowd the 
more money for me," 

" Maybe — inajbe not," said McCormick, with a grin. 
'^ If you^re lucky enough to beat me to-night you'll ba 
the first ex-cbampion on record who ever came back. 
I've got the Indian sign on you< It's all over but tiie 
ahoutin'." 

As they separated and returned to their respective 
comers it was noticed that a group of men stood at 
one side of the ring, arguing aad gesticulating with 
an ever inc^reasing vt^iemence. Foremost in the wrathy 
crowd were Kelly and JohnsoHj who had their faeces 
close together and were shouting excitedly. A moment 
later all moved over t^ the side of the ring where the 
'' big feller '^ sat^ still contentedly smoking. It may be 
wortliy of mention that in aU that great audience he 
was the only one who did smoke. 

" Kice time to make a squeal about the referee/' ex- 
plained Kelly disgustedly. " Johnson's holding out 
for ^ Honest ' John Brady. We all agreed on Charley 
Knight a week ago, but Johnson says he's been ti]>ped 
off that Knight is goin' to be your new gas mspector. 
What do yon say^ Mike?" A fat hand plucked a fat 
cigar from between fat lips. Then the ^^ big feller " 
roared two words: 
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" CHAELEY XXIGHT!" 

Johnson's arms went up in the air in helpless sub- 
mission. 

*' Take him,'^ h£ snarled, " but it won't do you no 
g icx!, and as for you," turning and pointing a shaking 
linger at Uampbell — "' why you're a dead one, you 

1" The dreadful, odious name which 

he applied to tlie fighter drove the latter's mocking 
smile from his pallid face and with a sharp, hissing 
imprecation he sprang from his chair toward his former 
manager. In an instant " Ked " Kelly and the handlers 
had grasped Campbell and forcibly held him back, while 
the huge crowd went into an uproar over the extra- 
ordinary scene. 

** Ohj turn the big bull loose," sneered Johnson. 
'^Let^s see. what he'd do! The big stiff — he's a rank 
counterfeit. Huh ! Look at him," l;ie cried scornfully, 
as Campbell, straining frightfully, gasping spasmodi- 
cally and glaring with the eyes of a maniac, suddenly 
broke down and began to sob like, a child. " No, he 
ain't no bull yet.'* added Johnson derisively — "but 
he'll grow. See him bellerl" 

The terrifying sound of those uncontrolled voices, 
eacb of which seemed to be trying to out-scream the 
other^ was lulled somewhat as a broad-shouldered man 
with a sbining bald head climbed through the ropes 
and threw Jobnson bodily toward the opposite comer. 
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It was the leferee, and his business-like advent was 
another match to the explosive audience. The uproar 
again increased in volume until it became one deafening 
din. 

'^ Campbell's looney P' shrieked a man from an upper 
tier. 

'^ Johnson's got him goinV' screamed a gleeful ilc- 
Cormick backer^ '^ an' we cash in. Hooraj!" 

Old-time fight attendants stood aBtouuded at the sight 
of an ex-champion struggling and weeping in his corner 
while his handlers held liim and managed to draw on 
the boxing gloves. It was a marvelous scene — this 
unstrung boxer who had always fought with the crafty^ 
cool, imerring judgment of a field general, whose calm, 
precisive fighting had been that of an automatic ma- 
chine as he mercilessly trimmed and polished his op- 
ponents, whose tranquil mind and extreme caution bad 
been elements of prize ring history to conjure with - — 
and now in the winking of an eyelash he had been 
instantly stricken with a measureless, imdying hatred. 
He was as one suddenly bereft of reason — a frantic, 
human bull -dog held in leash. Gradually the voices 
were stilled, for men had become shaken with the 
wonder of it all, indeed, in many faces flashed the 
superstitions awe of the ignorant. The tension was 
unbearable and now onre again, as the nishing unreality 
of the scene forced it>sclf upon those present, ominous 
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waves of sound, growing louder each, second in volume, 
arose from the overwrought spectators until the con- 
tinuous, unbridled roar had became a frenzied bedlam 
of wild cursings and appalling oaths. The referee 
crossed over and sought to soothe Campbell. 

" Hey, Barry !" he yelled in the fighter's ear, " for 
the love of God, don't go off your nut entirely." But 
Campbell, gazing at Johnson with the stare of a mad- 
man, gave no heed. Completely mystified the referee 
appealed to Kelly, but all he received from the latter 
was — a deliberate, knowing winh. 

*^Any time — you're ready — Charley,'? grunted 
Kelly to the bewildered referee, who stood eying tbe 
trainer in amazement. 

" What the hell!" began that official, but when Kelly 
stepped back from his struggling charge and howled : 

*^ Let'' em go!'' — ^he turned mechanically and nodded 
to the timekeeper. The bell rang. 

Those who saw what followed will never forget it to 
their dying day. In the annals of prize ring history 
there never had been a battle like it — ^ it is . certain 
there will never be such another. Seemingly upon 
springs of steel, up leaped a fighter delirious with an 
insane fury and plunged madly across the ring at an 
antagonist who vainly sought to escape his opponent's 
vicious frenzy. But a human whirlwind was upon 
him. With the rapidity of light and with the. power 
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of an outraged Hercules, stinging blows fell upon Mc- 
Cormick from every direction. At first McCormick 
sought to elude his relentless foe. Then realizing it 
waa ligkt or suecuinbj he retaliated vengef ully, cursing 
meanwhile and striking bliadlyj emdeavoiing to ex- 
change punch for punch, and viciously butting in each 
clinch, but there was no rest for him and small chance 
to butt in clincheSj because fearful swings lifted him 
out of each clinch in quick succession, a left-handed jab 
stretched him flat on his back and furious body punches 
made him groan in agony. There was no escaping the 
deadly onslaught. To old timers it was a weird sight 
— thia experienced fighter with his boxing knowledge 
thrown to oblivion, ivith teara streaming doviTi his face 
and literally cutting his frightened opponent to pieces 
,with a relentless hurricane of terrible blows. Taster 
than the human eye could follow those ilail-like strokes 
fell upon the daxed McCormick, sinking into his stom- 
ach, rocking back his head and again smashing him 
out of clinches when he strove desperately to hold on. 
And now came the master's finishing touchy in the form 
of a murderous right swing which traveled like an 
electric flash and found a secure resting place on Mc- 
Cormick's broad cliin. 

Ten seconds later McCormick had been hauled like 
a slaughtered animal to his chair and Campbell stood 
panting in his own comer, a man who had again come 
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to Ids own, a man wiho had ovearthrown the tradition 
of the ring — a champion fighter who had oome back. 

''What did you think of it, Mike?'' roared Kelly 
gleefully to the " big feller," as he jerked off Campbell's 
gloves. 

"What did I think of it?" he wheezed in wondering 
answer, ''holy smoke — I didn't have time to think," 
which reply, considering the fight itself had actually 
consumed but thirty seconds of time, was a perfect ex- 
pression of the great man's mental stupefaction. 

Later in the evening when Kelly and the " big feller " 
had satisfactorily adjusted their business matters and 
from their comfortable chairs in the politician's own 
club they could view a world good to look upon, the 
" big feller " leaned over and inquired : 

" Say — I'd like to know your reason for lettin' 
Barry start in when he was cryin' mad." Kelly leaned 
back and his peculiar smile returned. 

^' That's easy," he answered, ^' I tried a new scheme 
on Barry, but it mightn't work with all fighters. I was 
dead sure the only way for Barry to win was for him 
to forget all about the last time when McCormick licked 
him, and the only way this could be done was to get 
him plumb crazy. Now, if Johnsq;n hadn't put him 
daffy right off the reel, I would have done so in a couple 
of rounds. You see, it's this way," continued Kelly 
reflectively. " I knew a young fighter once what could 
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lick any boy his 0"wii age, whidi was fourteen. One 
day this scrapper went from Cherry street to Central 
Park with a chip on his shoulder. Up in the park he 
met a Willie boy who wore ruffles on his shirt sleev€8 
and who was sittin^ on the grasa playin' with a knife. 
The scrapper swiped ih^ knife from Willie^ who puts 
up his hands and gets busy for his property. The 
scrapper pasted that Willie boy ^til his arms ached and 
then — then little Willie got arfizy, crying mad. Well 
— the scrapper got beat to pieces 1 After that weepin' 
spell the scrapper wasn't in it, Le mT ne tell you some- 
thin' — it was the only time the scrapper got licked in 
his life an' he never forgot it." 

'* Tah ! — who was that phony scrappy ?** 

"Me!" 
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How Moriarty Escaped 

"E opened liia eyea with a start, blinked lik^ an 
animal gazing into the blinding, noonday 3un 
and then sat up in his narrow bed with a jerk. From th© 
tiny window over his bead the early momiDg light 
stretched aoroae bis cell and ea&t shadows of the two steel 
window bars on ihe white partition opposite. He could 
tell by the nearness of the two shadows to the bolt head 
sticking from the wall that it was sis o'clock. The bolt 
waa his daily sundiab Turning his head he peered 
with two rat-like eyes through the steel grating of his 
door to the stone corridor beyond where sat the alert^ 
silent and grim dfeathwateh. The piisoner^s bullet head 
shrunk iato his massive shoulders, then slowly dropped 
forward and remained motionless, like a bulldog aur^ 
Teying a dead opponent in tlie blood-splashed pit. Has 
protruding chin fonned one triangle point from which 
a straight line could be drawn over a wide sensual 
moutK a long upper lip, a pug nose flattened and 
twisted like a bemt corkscrew, across a forehead hardly 
high enough to separate the knitted, bushy eyebrows 
and the black bristly hair, to the dome-like crown of 
his headj which formed another triangle point, and then 
straight down to his bulging neek. What were once 
ears were now two toadatooMike projections sticking 
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from his head in ghastly prominence. Somewhere afar 
a bell tolled and then the answering stillness was rent 
sharply as a child's shrill, laughing treble came through 
the window and drummed its way into hia slow braini 
He shook his head pugnaciously and his repulsive face 
expressed the mighty, sullen rage within, as he recog- 
nized the sound. 

Yes, outside were children playing in the June sun- 
shine,, he reflected, with a consuming bitterness. Young 
lads and pretty girls were going to the priest to be 
married, this afternoon bands would play at the race- 
tracks and to-night — where would he be to-night? — 
the bunch would meet in McGlory's joint over big 
glasses of foaming beer and talk about him — him that 
had got to go to the chair before the factory whistles 
blew at noon. 

His beady eyes shot fierce beams of impotent fury 
around his steel sheathed cage and then rested fixedly 
on a bundle of black clothes near the door. Involun- 
itarily he gasped with uncertain terror and then deep 
down in his barrel-like chest came a sickening sense 
of the nearness of death. Heretofore his hazy thoughts 
of the end had been in a dim perspective, it had been 
an abstract question, one unsuggested by any material 
symbol, but now those black, shiny garments in such a 
quiet, orderly pile on the cold, metal floor were frightr 
fully tangible — ghastly concrete. Here at his very 
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feet was a beckoning finger from the grave which 
yawned for him. He s-lnnk against the wall and drops 
of chilling perspiration dotted his ape-like forehead. 
Between the sombre coat and trousers was a layer of 
white, and in the gloomy light of his apartment, to 
his limited and distorted imagination, the bundle faded 
from its shroud-like form and suddenly loomed beside 
him in fiendish mockery, a veritable grinning death's 
head. For an instant he snarled at it in a spasm of 
deadly hate, but when it seemed ito dance forward, his 
knotted fingers convulsively clutched his throat to stifle 
the wild scream of nameless fear which rose to his thick 
lips, and then, throwing the blanket over his head, he 
groveled among ^he bedclothes in a paroxysan of helpless 
and immeasurable terror. 

As he lay thus and shook there was little to recall 
the invincible champion of two score prize rings, a man 
who had dared and defeated all who sought his title, 
but instead there was presented then 'the cowardly brute 
who had viciously pounced like a wild beast upon his 
patient, faithful woman companion, for some fancied 
wrong, and clubbed her head into an unrecognizable 
mass. It was for this he must die. 

His condition of abject awe slowly gave way to a 
strange and growing inspiration of new courage, and 
a keen animal cunning. He cautiously slipped the 
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blanket from kis round head and his snaky eyes nar- 
rowly searched the figure of the imperturbable death- 
wateh outside, in glittering malevolence. Ah — the 
glistening chain ran from a buttonhole in his watcher's 
coat to a side pocket where rested, he knew, the great 
prison keys. Now was his sluggish intellect marvelously 
quickened by the resolute thought of escape. Again 
was he the cool, resourceful fighter, mentally deliber- 
ating upon the complete, physical annihilation of an 
elusive antagonilst Now he never thought of <the pack- 
age of black clothes at his feet ! Already in his mind's 
eye the June sun was warming his shaven head, grace- 
ful valleys and cool hills of waving green were gloriously 
greeting his viadon, and rose scented breezes fanned the 
prison pallor of his cheek into a quick, joyous flush 
of anticipative freedom. The jailer's head had dropped 
forward a little. He was dozing ! 

The prisoner carefully stepped from his bed and then, 
quickly laying hold of the steel bars of his door, vio- 
lently shook it like an enraged' gorilla. At the sound 
of the loud rattling the death-watch sprang erect, re- 
volver in hand. Somewhere in the distance a metal 
door clanged and ithen came the click of hurrying feet. 

" What's the matter, Moriarty ?" asked the warden, 
not unkindly, " you are'n't losing your nerve at the 
last minute, I hope. Your breakfast will be here soon. 
Did you want something ?" 
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'^ I want Father Kyan/' he said sulkily* 

^^ Euit you broke his crucifix and di^ove him from 
your oell yesterday. He said he would not come again/' 

" I want Father Eyaoj" he repeated doggedly. 

'^ Very well — VR have to telephone and it may take 
ten minutes to get him. The rest of the keepers are in 
theire," He pointed to the end of the passage where 
Moriarty knew was a door which opened upon that 
dreaded chair, now literally waiting to enfold bim with 
its arms of death, 

"It won't be long now, Moriarty- Eeep up your 
courage/' the warden added^ in a low roioe, as he turned 
and passed from view. 

So ! — the prison keepers wore all in ithe death cham- 
ber? Of course, the guards were outside on the walls^ 
but only this — this guy within six feet of him was 
between him and the sunlight! 

" Hey, Bill !'* he called, and the watcher came to 
the door. " S'pose we shake a good bye now — heref'a 
me left hand — it's nearest me heart." 

Midway in the door was an aperture about eight 
inches square, through which food could he passed with- 
out unlocking the doon The keeper smiled sympa- 
thetically as he reached through the bars and then, when 
his charge leaned forward as though to whisper some- 
thing, he bent his own head and turned his ear opposite 
the opening in liie door. The next instant a gnarled 
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fist shot through the hole and landed with unerring aim 
and fearful force directly under the keeper's ear. He 
sank insensible and Moriarty, still holding one hand 
in an iron grip, pulled the inert body toward him against 
the bars. A hairy hand tore the keys from the keeper's 
ooat, a bolt clinked in its socket and — Moriarty sprang 
into the corridor ! 

Alt his feet was the unconscious deathwatch in a hud- 
dled heap. With his fang-like teeth showing in a mur- 
derous smile of glee, he glided over the stone pavement 
with tigerish grace, noiselessly slipped a ke;f from the 
bunch in his hands to the keyhole in the door leading to 
the death chamber, and half turned it^ thua effectually 
preventing anyone from opening it except from his side 
— then back again with stealthy tread to where the keeper 
lay. He stooped over him, arose swiftly and then — 
once, twice, three times, the heavy revolver butt fell on 
the keeper's head, leaving a jagged, crimson track. 

" That puts th' kibosh on you," h^ muttered, as he 
lifted the unconscious form and slammed it upon the 
bed. When he again leaped from the cell he wore the 
keeper's blue trousers and flannel shirt, and the black 
coat which the State had provided as part of his grave 
clothes. The trousers of the black suit he bad found slit 
behind from knee to ankle and, consequently, useless. 
He ran down the corridor and back again. Nobody 
could get in but — he couldn't get out! 
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The toufle of execution was a small building apart 
from th© main prisoiij coosisfciag of Jtwo cells in which 
criminaJe were placed when their time for electrocution 
grew near. Its otiier condemned occupant had gone 
to tlie chair the week before and Moriarty was now 
alone, 

"• That's where they fatted me like a prize hog fer 
(th' slaught^iT," he growled, w^th a ctirse, as he eyed 
his cage again. Thirty feet above his bead the corru- 
gated sheet iron roof sloped gradually do\\mward to 
the rear w^all. Ho had never before noticed that small 
wooden skylight in the roof- There might bc^ a way! 
From wall to wall ran a round iron bar as a support 
to the building. It was high above his head and fully 
seven feet beneath the skylight If he could only reach 
that bar — if he only could! His little eyes gleamed 
and he drew in his brekath with a hissing noise as he 
saw a wat^r pipe nmning down one wall from roof to 
floor. In four jumps he ha<l reached the pipe and with 
another spring had fasitened upon it with the nimble- 
ness of a cat ITp — up he climbed , clawing with hands, 
digging with feet and gripping with knee*, inch by 
inch, imtil the bar was gained. As he grasped it and 
swung clear in the air like a gymnast, there came a 
banging on the steel door of the death chamlx^r. Hand 
over hand he went along the bar ivitb the agility of a 
monkeVj swinging back and forth through space in hig 
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passage like a penduluin, until he saw he was beneath 
the skylight The pounding in the corner grew louder. 
He snarled in wolfish rage and muttered defiling oaths 
as he began to jerk his body forward, now backward, 
each time gaining momentum, until at last he was under 
full headway, and circling like an acrobat on a hori- 
zontal bar. Then, as his body soared high, poised in 
mid air for the fraction of a second and began a descent 
of appalling celerity, his legs straightened out und on 
the upward swing his feet landed full against the sky- 
light with irresistible force. It broke from its fastr 
eningg as 'from the impact of a battering ram and then 
overhead — was the gold of the sun, the blue of the 
sky, the flocculent, white clouds and — freedom ! 

The sharp ring of metal against metal assailed his 
ears from below and as he desperately strove to gain 
his equilibrium on the slippery iron bar, his eyes grew 
bloodshot, foam came to his mouth and his teeth gnashed 
incessantly like the snapping of a mad dog. Slowly 
he arose to an upright position on the bar, weaving too 
and fro dizzily for a perfect balance, leaped for (the 
skylight edge, held on for a second and then wiggled 
his way up through the hole. Sliding to the edge of 
the roof, he hung for an instant and dropped to the 
ground. He saw two children look up from their play- 
ing in wide-eyed wonder at a hatless man who had ap- 
parently fallen from the sky. He knew they were the 
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warden's childreu and that tbeir fatheir's house was 
before him. The high prison ^vall joined the house 
on each side^ but tJie house itself fronted on^ — the 
street! To the right on the: massive stone abutment 
a mian had just stepped from a turret and stood sil- 
honett^^d against an azure baclcground. Simultaneously 
with a puff of smoke which arose from the man, came 
a shower of brick dust on his own head — the bullet 
was six inches too high. He dashed through the door^ 
in Ms headlong rush knocking over a woman in the 
kitchen who was standing as one petrified ; tore through 
the dining-room and hall, and out upon the sidewalk* 
In front a boy had just ridden up on a bicycle and 
dismounted. In another moment ithe boy was stretched 
out on his back and he wa^ riding the wheel at a fnrious 
pace toward the open country. 

On and on he sped^ up hill and down with nndimin- 
ished speedj bes.ide graceful meadows and through 
stately woods until at last every blistering breaith seemed 
a red hot iron burning a hole in his chesty and tearing 
pains ooursed through his legs with an untold agony. 
Just aheiad railroad tracks crossed the highway and 
here he fell from his bicycle^ panting and numb. Tbpu 
on his hands and kneeSj and dragging the wheel behind, 
he crawled into the thirk laurel and alders^ and plunged 
forward on his face as one dead. Far away a whistle 
shrieked and the hills took np its echoing wail. He 
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heard it again, tiiis time much nearer, and accompanied 
bj the increasing roar of pounding wheels. He stag- 
gered to his feet to see a long freight train approaching 
and slowing up. Afraid of the open highway he dove 
forward in the direction of the cars. Staggering and 
stumbling he advanced slowly, vines and iroots tripped 
him, thorns and brambles stung him like a nest of 
wasps, low branches lashed his face into livid welts, 
and still he reeled ahead. At last he reached the long 
row of empty coal cars, scrambled over the side of the 
nearesit one and tumbled breathlessly to the floor. The 
train backed up a hundred yards and then resumed its 
. way as a brakeman swung up on ih^ car and dropped 
beside him. 

" Whaitcher doin' here ?" he growled, to the haggard 
faced man at his feet His reply was to grin as a 
maniac grins and then crouch as if to spring at the 
other's throat ' 

" Hold on !" yelled the brakeman, ^^ yer kin ride all 
right. I don't want t' put yer off." Moriarty settled 
back, but his glittering eyes never left the railroad man 
who stood startled and transfixed, with icy waves creep- 
ing along his spine. He knew there was murder in 
that hulking figure. He could see it in the twitching 
fingers, in the gleam of those orbs throusrh slitted lids, 
in the clicking teetih of the OuraiigH>utang jaw, in the 
bullet head, dovetailed deep between spreading shoulders 
— and he made haste to show his good will. He bent 
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over and raised bis voice above tbe deafening roar of 
tbe train. 

" Just broke out tb' pen, didn't yer ?" M^oriarty 
silently glared at bim. " Tbat's all rigbt, pal, keep 
mmn if yer want t'. Fm a wise gazabo — an' Fm 
yer friend, at tbat! Are you listenin'?" The other 
nodded. ^^ This down freight always stops there to 
pick up an empty or two. They'll tumble yer mad^e 
(this train an' lay fer yer at Poughkeepsie. Yer want 
t' go >tb' other way. 'Bout two miles below here we pick 
up more empties at a sidin' an' th' Chicago Express 
stops there fer water. Make that Flyer an' yer git a 
start, anyway." As he spoke the train slackened speed 
and hardly 6ame to a full stop when tbe Express rolled 
along side. Tbe brakeman peered between tbe trains, 
and then tapped Moriarty on the shoulder. 

. " ISTow !" be said. " Scoot fer tbat Pullman an' 
straddle a truck. Yer'U be in Chicago to-night. S'long." 
' From bis uncomfortable position on the roar truck 
of the Pullman, sprawled out and bugging close lest 
he be shaken off and pulverized by those ringing, spin- 
ning wheels, he caught fleeting glimpses of rivers below 
and anon to his blurred vision came stretches of thick 
forests and undulating fields in a ligbting-like pano- 
rama. As the ties rushed underneath in an endless 
stream tbe keen exultant oomprebension of bis ' re- 
gained liberty soon changed from an emotion of ecstatic 
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buoyancy to one of dreary monotony, and then with 
the passing hours his unvarying, cnamped position 
brought acute suffering which at last wore down even 
his dense, unimpressionable nature, so that at times his 
dull faculties awoke to half-hysterical .ravings. In 
rational periods he was torn with longing for man's 
help and a deadly fear of capture. That hideous chair 
was' then before him, seemingly surroimded by millions 
of electric sparks, with flashes of death dealing bolts 
shooting from it iuto space. Whenever the engine, with- 
out abating its flashing speed, scooped water froan the 
reservoirs between the rails, he was soaked through and 
through. The stinging dust bMndejd him, cinders bored 
into his flesh and scorched his face like hot needles, 
and soon a raging thirst consumed him. In his racking 
punishment he sihrieked aloud, but the grinding wheels 
gathered up his agonizing scream and ricocheted it back 
to him. Still he hung on. The sunlight faded. At 
long intervals the train stopped and then blackened imps 
who carried torches of fire which stifled him, and who 
swung huge hammers against the wheels about him until 
theio" pounding of the resounding metal rang through 
his ears and brain in a rampant tumult. The weight 
of the whole car seemed on his back, his legs could 
brace no more, and his hands had not power left to grip 
a wet sponge. Then — then his teeth closed on a pro- 
truding bolt and he held on like a bull dog, as the car 
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pitched from side to side, swerved around curves and 
flew on with uncanny velocity through an inferno of 
sounds into the depths of purgatory. 

A lifetime of unspeiakable misery was nearing its 
end. The train gradually lessened headway and the 
hissing air brakes blocked the wheels to a full stop. He 
. had endured to the' utmost of his being. Human nature 
could no longer withstand that living hell of excruci- 
ating pain and smothering blackness. Dragging himself 
clear he fell helplessly between the rails. The train 
remiained motionless, yet at any moment it might pro- 
ceed, and as the thought of his extremely precarious 
position dawned upon him he gritted his teeth and 
crawled clear of the rails. His feeling of complete ex- 
hausftion grew less as his blood quickened into renewed 
life and, after two fruitless efforts, he stood waveringly 
upon his feet He was in a freight yard. The flaring 
engine headlights leered menacingly from the sombrous 
night at him with a terrifying eye, the rythmic gasp ^ 
of escaping steam was like th© labored panting of hidden 
monsters, bells rang, cars rattled and smashed each other 
and in front of him myriads of electric lights were danc- 
ing like fire flies. 

The railroad depot must be there. The muscles of 
his legs were twitching through the relaxing of his 
tense position, yet instinctively they resumed the old 
trained lockstep as he moved along. A queer sounding 
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bell, striking spasmodically, a long, white bar soaring 
heavenward and a heavy truck bounding acr6ss the 
tracks ahead, told him he was at a grade crossing. He 
left the ties for the darkened street, one hand clutching 
the keeper's revolver and his eyes, now bright as an 
owl's, penetrating hallways and alleys. He stopped once 
to remove the hat from a drunken man sleeping beside 
a billboard and placed it on his own head, then lurched 
on. At a cross street he paused to survey a crowd of 
men standing under an arc light in front of a barn-like 
structure. It attracted him and then — intuitively, he 
knew a prize fight was taking place inside. 

'^ What's doin' ?" he asked the nearest man. 

" Looks like a f akerino," was the disgusted reply. 
" 'Pelims went off all right, but th' star bout is all 
t' th' bad. Half past 'leven now an' th' stiff from St. 
Louis what was goin' on t' do a final 'f fifteen with th' 
Chicago ' Cyclone ' ain't showed up. If he don't flash 
pretty quick th' mob '11 be squealin' fer their mazumas, 
an' put th' joint on th' bum." 

He quickly elbowed his way through the crowd and 
stood before the ticket seller who scowled' at the grimy, 
repellant face framed in the small window. 

" Whatcher yer want ?" growled the official. 

" Just left me job in th' ooal yard," he answered. 
" If you want anyone to go on wi' th' Cyclone — I'm 
it!" 
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" You?" in exasperated derision, " why, he'd knock 
yea* dead. Ever do any scrapin' ?" 

'^ Just a few. Show me some clothes an' if I doqi't 
beat his block off I don't git a sou — ain't that good 
enough fer you?'' 

After a hurried conversati6n within he was escorted 
to a dressing room, and while he was leaking ready he 
beard the announcel* bawling the welcome news that 
the management had arranged a bout between the Chi- 
cago " Cydone " and an unknown. 

' The familiar roar of applause which arose ai his 
appearance was like rich wine to his blood, the smoke 
laden atmosphere was sweet incense to his nostrils and 
be sprang through the ropes with a set expression of 
ferocity on his ugly face. Everything was unchanged 
to him except the chair in his comer and for the first 
time in his ring car^r he found a seat provided which 
had arms to it. That was funny ! A chair with wide 
arms in a fighter's comer! Well, his handlers didn't 
seem to mind it. He thought it was peculiar they should 
press him back in his chair and whisper peculiar words 
of advice in his ears. Across the ring his antagonist 
daintily shuffled his feet in the powdered rosin, danced 
nimbly about on his toes and tested the taut ropes. 
Overhead the arc lights shed blinding rays upon the 
padded floor and Moriarty noticed they were fed by a 
long, swaying wire which ran from the side of the build- 
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ing. Midway in the air a tiny spark played along its 
surface. The twinkling light fascinated him and when 
the gong clanged for the call of time he advanced toward 
ids opponent in his usual menacing manner, but still 
holding that flashing spark above with the comer of 
his eye. 

He feinted, led, counted and clinched with the easy 
mechanical movements of all boxers in every opening 
round and returned unruffled to his corner for the mom- 
ent's rest, except for an inexplicable desire to keep that 
bright spark overhead within his vision. 

He grasped the arms of his chair again — such hard 
iinde arms! — and then observed the spark had grown 
larger and was sputtering belligerantly in a blue flame. 
He gazed at it, flrst in wide eyed amazement, watching 
its increasing glow fearfully with srt^ring eyes, and 
then fairly shaking with vague terror. Suddenly there 
was a lightning-like flash, a sharp cracking noise and 
the wire parted. Writhing and snapping the glowing 
end, alive with death-dealing fire, fell toward him and 
he sought to jump, but too late! — those chair arms 
held him fast as in a vise and in another instant the 
quivering wire had coiled around him with the speed 
of, light, wrapping him tight with red hot bands which 
burned to the bone. The sputtering head of the molten 
snake struck at the back of his neck, searing its way 
to his brain, his eyeballs split in twain, his lips burst 
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and his legs were incased in a withering furnace fire of 
white heat. He caught the putrid odor of sizzling flesh, 
strove with one supreme effort to escape the horrible, 
intolerable torture and 

The bright incandescent light over the straining 
figure in the high backed chair went out as the current 
was shut off, and the lifeless body of Moriarty, the 
murderer, relaxed limply. The State physician made 
the usual death tests and stepping back, siaid, with a 
sigh of relief : 

"Well, he's dead at last!" 

The attendants unstrapped the warm body and 
stretched it upon the table. The trembling, white faced 
witnesses slowly filed out. 

" Never in my experience," declared the physician, 
" have I seen such power of resistence as he possessed 
against the voltage we gave him. These animal-like 
beings are naturally incapable of keen, quick impres- 
sions. They are not immediately ffttsceptible of punishing 
.sensations like you and I. The prizefighter becomes suc- 
cessful in his profession because a hard blow on the 
jaw is not telegraphed, so to speak, to his brain with 
the resulting unconsciousness which would follow were 
a man of a delicate, nervous organism to receive the 
same blow." 
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" Doobor, do you imagine these criminals suffer any 
when electrocuted ?'' asked the warden. 

" Not at all," lie answered. " They never know what 
strikes them." 

" Well, this prizefighter, Moriarty, was a great sur- 
prise to me. We foimd him moaning with his head 
under the bed clothes when his time came. He was 
too weak with fright to dress himself. We got him 
ready and hurried him here as fast as we could. He 
lost his nerve completely — in fact, I am sure his mind 
was wandering. Yes, Doctor, tliat is all — I am glad 
it is over with." 
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